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BENEATH THE STRIFE. 


N August and September the people of this country won 

world-wide admiration. Their own steadfastness, and the 

gallant skill of their airmen, began to remind a forgetful 
world that Great Britain, the British Empire and the British 
Commonwealth have not been and are not entirely due to 
accident. We, for our part, feel that we have “ found our- 
selves ” again. We know wherefor we fight and we love what 
we know. We are proud to be bearing the main burden of the 
struggle for human freedom. Yet, beneath the strife, one 
question lurks in our minds. It is: How can we make sure 
that beyond the victory we are determined to win for our- 
selves and others there will be peace worthy of the effort and 
sacrifice which victory will have cost? 

No mood like this prevailed in the war of 1914-18 until 
near its close. Then the ideal of a “ war to end war,” of juster 
territorial settlements, and of a League of Nations to prevent 
or to check future aggression, gradually took shape and 
inspired many minds. But we were too near to what was then 
called the “ pre-war world ”—in which war as an instrument 
of national policy and as a means of asserting sovereignty was 
admitted to be a lawful undertaking—to understand that war 
could not be got rid of without the sacrifice of national 
sovereignties in whatever degree might be necessary for the 
creation of a true international community. Not a few looked 
upon the Great War as a contest larger, no doubt, in size 
though not essentially different in character from earlier 
wars; and they vaguely hoped or expected to return to 
“ pre-war conditions” after suitable international adjust- 
ments had been made. They failed to see the Great War as 
what it was—the first phase of a world revolution. Not even 
the advent of Russian Bolshevism could persuade them that 
“pre-war” days were past and gone for ever. On the 
contrary, the spectre of Bolshevism frightened them into 
believing that a threat to property was worse than the danger 
of war. So, when lawless violence in the forms of Fascism 
and Nazism pretended to protect property, even at the 
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expense of individual freedom, lawless violence was tolerated 
with a shrug of the shoulders or openly admired. Bolshevism 
was the enemy. The methods of Nazi-Fascism were, perhaps, 
devilish ; but might not the Nazi-Fascist Beelzebub serve to 
cast out the Communist Satan? Hence policies of “ appease- 
ment,” until the evil men whom “ appeasement ” had sought 
to mollify came to terms with Bolshevism and were seen to be 
a greater menace to our own independence, and to free 
civilisation itself, than Bolshevist Russia was likely to be. So 
war came. 

In this swift-moving war we should not allow its phases 
and episodes to deflect attention from its main reason and 
purpose. Nothing can obscure the truth that the fight is for 
and against human freedom. In what human freedom may 
consist opinions differ. Yet, in essentials, there is at least 
negative unanimity. When the Navy rescued from the 
Altmark the scores of British seamen who had been held in 
foul captivity below her decks, and were to have been 
paraded in Germany to grace a Nazi triumph, it was aptly 
said that if any man had told those seamen that they had not 
really been set free, since they would have to return to wage- 
slavery under capitalist shipowners, that man would promptly 
have been thrown overboard. We may not know precisely 
what freedom is. We have a very shrewd notion of what it is 
not. So it is with Hitlerism and Fascism. We may not know 
exactly the kind of political, social or economic order that will 
have to be set up after this war. We do know that the hearts 
of free men will not be at rest until an end has been made of 
systems and doctrines and methods that enslave both the 
souls and the bodies of men. 

This is why the thoughts of so many, in many lands, are 
reaching out beyond the strife and are trying to imagine how 
a better Europe and a saner world can be made to come out 
of it. This, too, is why the demand for a statement of our 
“war aims” has grown so strong, despite the obvious un- 
wisdom of counting chickens before they are hatched. In 
reality the demand is an act of faith—of faith in our victory 
and in our power to win it, and of faith in the willingness of 
peoples who have fought, suffered and endured sacrifice in 
the cause of freedom, to make further sacrifice so that it may 
not again be endangered. Among these peoples Great Britain 
now holds a moral, military and political position stronger 
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than she held at any moment in the war of 1914-18. This 
country, with the British Commonwealth, has become the 
recognised champion of human right. The burden of our 
responsibility is measured by the greatness of our oppor- 
tunity. It is therefore urgent that we should see our task in 
true perspective, that we should understand this war as the 
decisive phase of the world revolution which began in 1914-18. 
No mere return to the status quo ante bellum should be our 
aim, either as regards national sovereignties, territorial de- 
limitations or even the League of Nations. Rather should our 
aim be to lay the foundations of a sound and lasting European 
order—as an integral part of a new world-order—by creating 
the nucleus of a true community of free nations pledged toset 
the welfare of the community above the particular interests 
of its members. 

Some sense of the revolutionary quality of this war un- 
doubtedly prompted the British proposal for union with 
France and the French Empire which the Bordeaux Govern- 
ment rejected on the eve of capitulation to Hitler and 
Mussolini. Foolishly, ignorantly, or perversely, Marshal 
Pétain and his colleagues imagined this offer to be an attempt 
to absorb France and her possessions into the British Com- 
monwealth. It was nothing of the kind. It was an effort to 
bring about effective unity of purpose and action among the 
free nations of the world. In a necessarily restricted form this 
principle of union is still implied in the British agreement 
with General de Gaulle as the leader of free Frenchmen. But 
whatever position France may hold at the end of this war, 
the benefits of the principle can hardly be limited to the 
French. Subject to safeguards, they will have to be extended 
to our Allies and to other peoples who may be ready to enter 
a community of free nations as active and responsible 
partners. ( 

It is at this point that the potential significance of our 
“ splendid barter ” with the United States dawns upon the 
mind. It is all the better for being a germ of concordant 
action rather than a cut-and-dried programme. If, in Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s phrase, British and American affairs are 
bound to be “‘ somewhat mixed up together ” in future, they 
will be better managed by the rule of thumb than under hard 
and fast contracts or conventions. So it should be in extend- 
ing the principle of co-operative partnership to other nations 
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—provided always that those nations adhere to a clear con- 
ception of human rights and duties, and that they forswear 
neutrality towards violent aggression or arbitrary repudiation 
of international engagements. 

In this regard, at least, the League Covenant was at once 
over-elaborate and inadequate as the charter of a community 
of nations. It sought to plant a full-grown oak instead of an 
acorn; and it was far too respectful of the national sov- 
ereignties of League members. The true doctrine upon an 
international community was laid down in August 1918 by 
a famous American lawyer, the late Elihu Root, in a letter to 
Colonel House. He wrote: 


It is the gradual growth and substitution of the idea of com- 
munity interests in preventing and punishing breaches of the peace 
which has done away with private war among civilised peoples ; 


and he pointed out that this change, as applied to a com- 
munity of nations, 


involves a limitation of sovereignty, making every sovereign State 
subject to the superior right of a community of sovereign States to 
have the peace preserved. The acceptance of any such principle 
would be fatal to the whole Prussian theory of the State and of 
government. . . . And the practical results which will naturally 
develop will be as different from those which have come from the old 
view of national responsibility as are the results which flow from the 
American Declaration of Independence compared with the results 
which flow from the Divine Right of Kings. 


Mr. H. G. Wells, whose instinct for “ the shape of things to 
come” is often sound, put his finger upon an essential 
requirement of policy when he insisted, early in the war, on 
the need for a new Declaration of the Rights of Man. I 
thought it significant that the discussion on this subject 
which he and others conducted in the columns of the Daily 
Herald should have ignored “ Socialism ”’ and other forms of 
doctrinaire economics. Without regarding the document 
that emerged from this discussion as final or sufficient, I think 
it responds to a growing sense among our people that this war 
will not be truly won unless it amplifies and adapts to twen- 
tieth-century conditions the principles established by the 
English Revolution of 1688, the American Declaration of 
Independence of 1776, and the French Declaration of the 
Rights of Man of 1789. We are down to bedrock, and have to 
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rebuild on firm foundations. Is it not significant that the 
reactionary French soldiers and politicians who surrendered 
to Hitler and Mussolini at Bordeaux should have hastened to 
put back the clock to the days before the fall of the Bastille ? 

While the Battle of Britain rages, and we are fighting for 
our very existence, some think it premature to trouble our- 
selves about the kind of world we wish to see established when 
our victory shall have removed the curse of Hitlerism. These 
people overlook the value and underestimate the striking 
force of a moral offensive. Well conceived and properly 
conducted, such an offensive might hasten victory and smooth 
the way to a sound peace. We offered union to France after 
consultation and agreement with the Dominions. By pro- 
claiming the principle of union with free nations we should 
offer something of great worth to the world. We should gain 
the initiative and begin a political offensive of the highest 
order, an offensive which would powerfully influence neutrals 
and perturb the enemy. Countries now wavering would wish 
so to conduct themselves as not to be disqualified for eventual 
admission to or association with a community of free nations 
after the war. The question would at once arise of the future 
position, or positions, of the German and Italian peoples in 
regard to such a community ; and those peoples might begin 
seriously to consider whether war 4 outrance under Nazism 
and Fascism would not disqualify them completely for 
membership of it. They cannot, in any event, escape the 
consequences of having allowed systems of militant wicked- 
ness to plunge Europe once again into ruinous strife; and a 
lengthy process of decontamination and re-education will 
be necessary before they can qualify for full membership. 
Yet this period might be shortened in proportion as they 
themselves should begin to work out their own salvation, and 
overthrow their tyrants before defeat places them entirely 
at the mercy of the free nations whom they have challenged 
and sought to subdue. Pledges they must be required to give, 
with adequate and lasting guarantees of fulfilment. But no 
European order is likely to be ultimately sound or satisfactory 
unless Germans and Italians can be harnessed in some way 
to the work of European reconstruction. 

To this task of reconstruction we shall need to bring fresh 
minds and clear thought. Controlled disarmament will be 
a postulate of economic recovery. “ Butter” must prevail 
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over “ guns.” To this end we shall need an International Air 
Force, in the service of a community of free nations, to 
suppress war as an instrument of national policy. The nucleus 
of such a force exists in the Allied Air Force now fighting 
under the command of the R.A.F. It must be strong enough 
to render hopeless any future policy of aggression. Simul- 
taneously we shall need an International Economic Authority 
provided with restoration and development credits for the 
economic reorganisation of Europe. Upon these credits 
countries occupied and devastated by Germany would 
naturally have first claim, though succour should not be with- 
held from the German and the Italian peoples when Nazism 
and Fascism have been uprooted and destroyed. 

The immensely important questions of international trade, 
as well as those of the organisation of national industries and 
economic life, will require careful consideration and treatment. 
The largest possible areas of free trade will be desirable ; but 
such areas cannot be established until war as an instrument of 
national policy has been effectively suppressed. This sup- 
pression, in its turn, presupposes the abrogation of neutrality 
as a sovereign right. Neutral “ rights ” are derived from the 
recognition of war as a lawful institution. If war be outlawed 
and condemned as piracy it can no more be a source of 
“ rights,” neutral or other, than any other form of crime can 
be. So long as war is looked upon as lawful or possible, nations 
will insist upon protection for their industries as elements of 
national security. To this end they will impose prohibitive 
tariffs, grant export subsidies, engage in dumping, and aim at 
economic self-sufficiency. These expedients bear much the 
same relation to war as do strategic frontiers. They become 
insuperable barriers to intercourse when they are believed to 
be needed for national defence or other military purposes. 

To prevent dumping, under-selling and unemployment a 
high degree of economic and industrial co-ordination— 
national and international—will be indispensable. In any 
event the impoverishment of Europe by the war will call for 
concerted and constructive economic and industrial effort 
for many years. Unrestricted private enterprise in these 
matters 1s now out of the question. The aim of British policy 
at home and abroad should be to combine organised produc- 
tion and distribution with the preservation of individual 
freedom in a co-ordinated economic Commonwealth. We 
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have to work out and to apply social doctrines superior to 
those of Communism on the one hand, and of Nazism and 
Fascism on the other. They may amount in practice to a 
creed of social liberalism. They will have to recognise that 
while large agglomerations of property or wealth or means of 
production must be made to serve the public welfare, the 
need for the preservation and the wider distribution of private 
property is no less imperative, if only for the reason that 
without some degree of individual property there can be no 
guarantee of individual freedom and little personal initiative. 

I have spoken chiefly of Europe because the centre of this 
war is in Europe. Yet it would be folly not to give full weight 
to the active concern of the United States in the course of 
European affairs, or to overlook the increasing part which the 
oversea members of the British Commonwealth must play in 
what will be of necessity a world settlement. American 
interest in the conditions of peace will certainly not be 
confined to territories possessed or controlled by the British 
Commonwealth. The fate of the French oversea possessions, 
even more than that of metropolitan France, is a matter 
directly affecting the safety of both Americas ; and the plain 
warnings given by Mr. Cordell Hull to Japan that the United 
States is not indifferent to the future of Indo-China clearly 
indicate the impossibility of leaving the Far East and the 
Pacific Ocean out of account. If the world is to have peace 
the lust of power on the part of individual nations must be 
curbed. 

One of the worst features of the Nazi menace is the degree 
in which the lust of power enters into it. At this moment, 
when half the world is moved by a passion for freedom, that 
is to say, of resistance to enslavement, the German and, to 
some extent, the Italian parts of the other half are moved by 
the lust of power for the sake of power, and only in a secondary 
degree by the lust of wealth. Under the pernicious influence 
of the Marxist philosophy of history many of our intellectuals 
have sought to state and to solve all human problems in 
terms of conscious material interest. But the materialist 
philosophy of history leaves a good half of history un- 
explained. Men and nations are often moved by passions 
and ideas ; and, when thus moved, they are apt to behave in 
very uneconomic fashion. I have seen no better criticism of 
the materialist interpretation of history than that which was 
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written in 1935 by an eminent German-Jewish author, Herr 
Schwarzschild, in his work The End of Illusions. In an 
analysis of the Nazi desire to build up irresistible military 
strength so as to attain complete superiority over the rest of 
the world, he pointed out that while the lust of power for 
power’s sake contradicts the materialist theory of history, 
which knows only one sort of history, the economic, “ never 
was it clearer than it is to-day that other things bear upon the 
lives of peoples and weigh in the balance at least as heavily 
and automatically as things economic. Questions of power 
may be such things, for the will to power is not less a material 
fact than the will to profit, and yearning for power is not 
always a subsidiary phenomenon of the yearning for gain. 
It can appear as an end in itself; and the German will to 
power is to-day, in high degree, of this quality.” 

With this conclusion one of the acutest British students of 
Nazi psychology, Mr. W. A. Sinclair, would certainly agree. 
It is the key to Hitlerism ; and not the least formidable aspect 
of the problem which this war must solve, if it is to lead to 
the “better days” foreshadowed by the Prime Minister, 
has been the training of millions of Nazi youths in Germany 
to gratify their lust of power by domineering brutality. As 
Mr. Sinclair said in a recent broadcast : 


Now, mind you, the Nazis don’t mean that exerting power is 
desirable because of the wealth and comfort it brings. To think 
they meant that would be to misunderstand them completely. It 
is the sense of enjoying power over others that they are concerned 
about, not any material gain their power might bring, or any ease, 
or comfort. As a matter of fact, they don’t greatly want ease, or 
comfort, or the homely human pleasures, and to them it is no 
sacrifice to do without such things. They are willing to do without 
ease and comfort and a great deal more, to get the one thing they 
really want ; just as a school bully doesn’t bully little boys because 
of any material advantage he is going to get out of it, but because 
- enjoys bullying. He feels better after it; he feels he is really 
alive. 

That is the outlook of all Nazified Germans. That is why Field- 
Marshal Goering meant literally what he said, when he said that 
the Germans under Nazi rule prefer guns to butter. They genuinely 
prefer spending their time and their money and their lives in trying 
to get this sense of the power of Germany over other nations. And 


they are enjoying that feeling at the present moment in all the 
countries they have overrun. 
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We have to put a stop to their enjoyment of this feeling by 
using against them superior moral and military power in the 
service of freedom. Power may be desired and used for noble 
ends. Indeed, there seems to be an unwritten law that those 
who seek power by unworthy methods shall be debarred by 
the very unworthiness of those methods from using it to the 
best advantage for themselves. No small part of our task now 
is, and will in future be, to use victorious power, for which we 
have not lusted, in such fashion that it will bestow the greatest 
possible advantage upon others as well as upon ourselves. 
And it is the growing consciousness that this task awaits us 
which explains the desire of our people for a convincing 
answer to the question that lurks in their minds beneath the 
present strife: How can we make sure that beyond victory 
there will be peace no less noble than the effort and sacrifice 
which victory will have cost ? 

WIcKHAM STEED. 


THE DEADLOCK IN INDIA. 
i (ls world is in the throes of a mighty conflict, in which 


its fate for generations is at stake, and India, the home 

of a sixth part of mankind, stands almost aloof. The 
British Empire is fighting a strenuous and lonely battle in 
defence of the freedom of all mankind; India, with two- 
thirds of the Empire’s population, lags behind. The liberties 
of India herself are in the balance; she stands in peril of a 
foreign conquest which would crush all her present freedoms 
and all hopes of their enlargement ; but the most powerful 
political leaders of the Indian people are not lifting a finger 
to safeguard her own security. True that other elements in 
the nation are active and vigorous. True that some part of 
her manhood and of her resources have been mobilised, and 
that more will be forthcoming. But what is being done is 
not the half of what might be done. Morally, the political 
disputes that are raging in India, at a moment when every 
particle of energy should be devoted by a unanimous 
people to a universal cause, are a weakness to the whole 
battle-front. 

There is not, among Indians, any sign of sympathy with the 
creed and politics of the Nazis, least of all in the National 
Congress Party. By none are they more detested. Never- 
theless, domestic disputes are allowed to hamper resistance. 
**He who does not resist evil, commands it to be done.” 
The inaction of Congress is a moral and a material asset to 
Hitler. Future historians, looking back upon this crucial 
moment, and recounting the attitude of Eire, of the Herzog 
Party in South Africa, and of the Congress Party in India, 
can hardly fail to deplore and to condemn a blindness to the 
gravity of the issue and the urgency of the claim, a lack of a 
sense of proportion, a failure to put first things first, which 
in itself was a weakness, and if it had prevailed also among the 
political parties of Great Britain and the other Dominions, 
would have brought certain disaster. 


_ It is true that all the organised elements in Indian political 
life except Congress are willing to throw themselves whole- 
heartedly into the battle. The Moslems, the Sikhs, the Hindu 
Depressed Classes, the Liberals, together with the whole 
powerful body of Princes, are already doing much and would 
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gladly do more. But it is Congress that chiefly matters. The 
Congress Party is by far the best organised and most numer- 
ous. Congress majorities sent into power Congress Ministries 
in two-thirds of the Provinces. They were busy in useful 
and successful work for social progress, but they are now 
withdrawn and immobilised. 

In defence of its action Congress declares that the deadlock 
might be ended in a moment, by a stroke of the pen—but that 
it is for the British Government to do it. Only let “ the inde- 
pendence of India ” be proclaimed, only let a Constitutional 
Convention be summoned, on a democratic basis, to decide 
her future form of government, and the situation would 
instantly be changed ; then all the energies of a united Indian 
nation would be released to reinforce the war-front against 
a detested enemy. 

For my own part I have always been one of those who have 
sympathised with the cause of Indian nationalism; at all 
times, in and out of Parliament, I have actively supported it. 
To establish India as a self-respecting, self-governing State, 
equal with the other nations of the world, her population no 
longer a subject race governed by alien conquerors—that has 
ever appealed to me as a right and noble purpose. I think so 
still. Never would I suggest that Indian politicians should 
abandon that aim ; never would I support a British Govern- 
ment that opposed and withstood it. But I do not believe in 
“‘ independence ” as a principle—not for India, nor yet for 
ourselves in Britain, nor yet for any of the Dominions. 
I do not want the people of this island to be “ independent ” 
of the rest of the Commonwealth ; to be able to follow any 
policy we please irrespective of the wishes of the others ; to 
be free to refuse them help in difficulties whenever it might 
seem troublesome to give it. That is not the way to serve 
either the welfare of the world or our own. 

There are too many independent States already—more 
than sixty. This planet would be in better order if there were 
fewer ; it would be in worse order if there were more still. 
No one doubts that, for example, it would be to the injury 
of the world at large, and not to its benefit, if the United 
States of America were to break up into separate sovereignties 
for each of its forty-eight constituent units. Equally, it would 
not conduce to the advancement of mankind, but to its 
retrogression, if the British Commonwealth were to dissolve 
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into half a dozen, or a dozen, separate independent republics. 
We seek in these days the basis for a New Order in Europe, 
and in the world. That would not be the road to it. Not 
further fission, but greater consolidation, is what the times 
demand. | 

The multiplication of independent sovereignties is an 
outworn ideal. The more far-sighted among the friends of 
human progress to-day cherish a vision that lies beyond that. 
Just as Russia, thinking that she is in the forefront of the 
world’s intellectual movement with her philosophy of 
materialism, is really clinging to mid-nineteenth-century 
ideas that have been long discarded by the leaders of thought, 
so the Congress Party of India, with their emphasis on 
“ national independence,” are not speaking, as they believe, 
the last word in the most modern philosophy of politics ; 
they are talking a language which was once indeed that of the 
pioneers, but which has now been frankly abandoned by 
those who arein the vanguard of the most progressive countries. 
A free India—yes, and a free Britain and free Dominions. 
But not an independent Britain, or an independent India, or 
independent Dominions. We should all be interdependent 
rather, and intimately united for powerful defence of our 
own liberties and the liberties of others everywhere. 


Nor is it possible to declare for an independent India, 
with a constitution to be framed by the majority and 
embodying a simple majority rule, when a fourth of 
the Indian nation is opposed to it. The Moslem community 
declares passionately against any such policy; it might 
resist by force of arms any attempt to impose it. The con- 
troversy is not merely between the Congress Party and the 
British Government. If so it might be easier of solution. It 
is gravely complicated by the controversy between Hindu 
and Moslem. 

That, unhappily, goes deep down into the structure of 
Indian society. No single thing impressed me more when 
travelling in India than seeing, on the platforms of many of 
the railway stations in the north-west, separate water-taps 
with the notices “ Water for Hindus” and “ Water for 
Mahommedans.” That seemed to me very significant—and 
very deplorable. It is a small example of a great matter—the 
broad and deep gulf between the two communities : primarily 
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religious, it is also to some degree cultural, and is now 
reflected in politics as well. A country suffers when its 
political divisions correspond with the religious; and that is 
the unhappy case in India. We may deplore the fact, but it is 
fact none the less. These communal differences are the matters 
which great masses of the population care about more than 
anything else; in many parts of India they therefore dominate 
political life. Congress is thought by tens of millions of 
people to stand for Hinduism in contrast with Moham- 
medanism ; and when the elections are held, the voters go 
to the polls and support candidates who stand either for 
Congress or as champions of Islam. 

Attempts have been made again and again to bring about 
an accommodation. Unfortunately they have failed. No one 
will dispute that the divergence is more acute at this moment 
than at any time in the modern history of India. The Moslem 
League has even taken the extreme course of declaring for a 
division of India into a Moslem nation and a Hindu nation, 
with separate States under separate governments. That is a 
plan which neither history nor geography favours, nor 
political foresight either. It is a counsel of despair ; but the 
very fact of its promulgation adds to the difficulty of the 
situation. 

These are the hard conditions in which the present Govern- 
ment in Downing Street and Viceroy in Delhi have to seek a 
settlement—and urgently, because of the war. Their task is 
made harder still by a legacy of timid procrastinations on the 
part of their predecessors. For nearly twenty years there has 
been a succession of official declarations to the effect that 
Dominion status is “ India’s goal,” “the aim of British 
policy,” “ the destiny towards which India is moving.” But 
nothing has been actually done to bring it about. It is always 
something in the future—goal, aim, objective, destiny, and 
the like. As with Peer Gynt—* Think of it: wish it done: 
will it, to boot—but do it ; no, that’s past my understanding.” 
So the war has arrived, and Dominion status is not in being, 
and the dissatisfaction in India is as we see. 

I deeply regret that the same spirit prevails even now. It 
is easy to understand the view, widely held in this country, 
that fundamental constitutional changes, necessarily con- 
troversial, cannot be deliberated upon, settled and brought 
into force at the height of a great war. Nevertheless, the 
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process might be begun. We may recall how, during the 
darkest months of the last war, the Imperial Parliament did 
not hesitate to confront political problems that had caused 
embittered party conflicts for a generation, and, under the 
guidance of “ The Speaker’s Conference,” was able to solve 
them. Thereby, as all will now acknowledge, it showed great 
strength and wisdom. I can see no valid reason why an offer 
should not be made to set on foot at once the process—which 
cannot in any case be a speedy one—of revising the Con- 
stitution contemplated by the Act of 1935, if the principal 
Indian communities and interests can come to an agreement 
on the machinery to be employed. That condition is obviously 
essential. It would be useless to set up a Constitutional Con- 
vention in which either Congress or the Moslem League 
refused to take part. But it need not be outside the bounds 
of hope that they may consent to meet together, and with 
others, in order at least to discuss the possibilities of agree- 
ment. In any event, such an offer made by the British 
Government would be a sign of sincerity. After two decades 
of procrastination it would show at last a wish to see effective 
action taken. 


The statement by the Governor-General, issued as a White 
Paper in August, fell short of this. But in other respects it 
marked an advance. It recognised in terms that the Con- 
stitutional Statute of 1935 would be open to wide revision, 
both in policy and in provisions. It declared also that the 
framing of any “ new constitutional scheme . . . should be 
primarily the responsibility of the Indians themselves, and 
should originate from Indian conceptions of the social, eco- 
nomic and political structure of Indian life.” This is a point 
of great importance ; and it is not impaired by the necessary 
provision that regard must be had to “ the obligations which 
Great Britain’s long connection with India has imposed on 
her and for which His Majesty’s Government cannot divest 
themselves of responsibility.” Nor can objection properly 
be taken to the specific condition that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could not transfer its “‘ present responsibilities for the 
peace and welfare of India to any system of government 
whose authority is directly denied by large and powerful 
elements in India’s national life; nor could they be parties 
to the coercion of such elements into submission to such a 
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Government.” Mr. Gandhi has himself declared recently, and 
with emphasis, “ I am confirmed in my belief that there is no 
Swaraj [full self-government] without a settlement with the 
Mussulmans.” 

All these undertakings of the White Paper did not contem- 
plate, however, any immediate action. On the contrary, it is 
only “after the conclusion of the war” that “a body representa- 
tive of the principal elements in India’s national life” is to be set 
up, though “with the least possible delay,” “in order to devise 
the framework of the new Constitution.” But the Viceroy’s 
statement, it will be remembered, also made two other pro- 
posals, and these were to be carried into effect at once. The 
Central Government of India was to be “ reconstituted and 
strengthened ” by the inclusion in the Executive Council of 
“a certain number of representative Indians.” And a 
War Advisory Council was to be established, which would be 
the agency through which all those elements in India that 
were willing to co-operate could have their say and play their 
part in guiding and stimulating the national war effort. 

Unhappily, these plans have been rejected by Congress. 
Like all the plans that have preceded them, Congress sees 
there no basis for agreement. If the reply had been to urge 
that the first steps towards the new constitution should be 
taken forthwith, and not be again postponed, they would 
have been on strong ground, But Congress takes its stand on 
the word “ independence.” And it insists that any stipulation 
for a prior understanding with the Moslems is really the con- 
ferring by the British Government upon the Moslem minority 
of a right to veto the political advance of the Hindu majority. 

In contending that Dominion status is not enough, that it 
is not equivalent to full national freedom, the leaders of 
Congress are taking up a position which would certainly not 
be endorsed by the Great Dominions themselves, with the 
experience that they now have of the meaning of that status, 
both in peace and in war. Let anyone go to Canada, or 
Australia, or New Zealand, or even to the greater part of 
South Africa, and tell their peoples that they are not politically 
free, and he would have an answer that was quick and sharp. 

The world owes to Great Britain two discoveries in the 
sphere of politics that are of fundamental importance. One is 
the reconciliation of effective national government with 
the liberty of the individual person, achieved through the 
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principle of parliamentary representation. The other is the 
reconciliation of the unity of a vast Commonwealth with the 
freedom of its several parts; and this has been achieved by 
the principle of Dominion status. The term is not a good 
one, for the United Kingdom itself has the same status as the 
Great Dominions, and no other. It stands with them in 
equal, and not superior, relationship to the Crown, and has 
equal, and not superior, juridical powers in legislation and 
administration. It is this modern achievement, finally formu- 
lated in the Statute of Westminster, which now seems to open 
the possibility of a new era in history. It will be an era in 
which the existence of a smaller number of sovereign states, 
eachof them large in area and not homogeneous in composition, 
may be found consistent with a spirit of local nationalism. 
Such a spirit is a good thing in itself, but not if it is regarded, 
as formerly, as the ultimate aim in human relationships. On 
the one hand the freedom of the parts gives scope for that 
nationalism—British, Irish, Canadian, Australian, what- 
ever it may be; or, in another connection, White Russian, 
Ukrainian, Georgian, and the rest. On the other hand, the 
unity of the whole maintains the principle of fewer interna- 
tional units, fewer frontiers, and so, it may be hoped, fewer 
wars. It is thanks to that invention of Dominion status— 
better called Equal Partnership—that the British Common- 
wealth survives, and is still strong to defend the liberties and 
to promote the progress of mankind. The progressives of India 
forfeit their name when they belittle and reject it. 

As to the contention that the Moslems are to be granted a 
liberum veto, there need be no question of that. To urge that 
they should be brought to an accommodation is one thing ; 
to suggest that the terms of the accommodation must endorse 
all their demands is another. 


Will not Congress, then, consider the situation yet again? 
And should it not be from the standpoint also of Indian 
defence ? No one in these times can shut his eyes to the cruel 
fact that war is a central feature in the half-civilised world of 
to-day. That a defenceless India would be immune from 
attack is not to be hoped. If independence meant separation, 
and separation the withdrawal of the British garrison and 
guardianship of the British navy, it is only a question 
whether the new conquerors would come from the West, the 
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North, or the East. What chance would the Indian peoples 
have to withstand, with their bare patriotism and valour, 
the onslaughts of modern mechanised warfare, on land, in 
the air, and from the sea? And if they did try to make 
themselves self-sufficient in defence, the financial cost must 
needs be crushing ; the expenditure many times as great as 
that which is now borne, and already with bitter complaint. 
The suggestion, discussed by Mr. Gandhi, that British soldiers 
might serve an independent India, is obviously impossible. 
In no circumstances would Britain send her men as mercen- 
aries, to execute a policy, external or internal, in which 
British Governments had no voice—possibly to fight and die 
in foreign or civil wars which they were convinced need never 
have been waged. The military position of India after 
separation would be perilous indeed. 

But if the Congress leaders recognise this ; if independence 
is not intended by them to lead to actual separation ; if all 
that Congress wants is the right to separate, for the sake of 
national prestige, and without any intention of exercising 
that right—then why stir up all these difficulties, and incur 
all this delay? Why antagonise the Moslems, alienate the 
Princes, and threaten the injury to the world at large that 
would be involved by the break-up of the British Empire, 
if the purpose is not to act, but only to possess an unused 
right of action? And why at this moment, by keeping alive 
an unsettled and embittered controversy, strengthen the 
hands of the aggressive dictators, and imperil the victory of 
what is in fact, in spite of all that may be said, the cause of 
democracy everywhere? 

The practice of self-government is very difficult. Its 
friends have met of late with many reverses; and often 
through their own fault. In Germany under the Weimar 
Constitution, in Italy after 1918, in many countries of Central 
and Eastern Europe during recent years, and to-day in 
France, democracy has fallen because democrats will not 
learn that there are moments when restraint 1s Imperative. 
Controversy at the proper times is wholesome ; politicians 
should have definite principles, hold them strongly, express 
them freely and fight for them tenaciously. But there are 
times of common danger when all that must be suspended, 
when the need for national unity is paramount. Here in 
Britain, where democracy is mature, the conditions for its 
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success learnt by long apprenticeship, we know this well. 
When imminent peril overhangs the nation, parties join 
together to fight and repel it. If we did not do that, political 
freedom would have collapsed in this country, as it has done 
in the others. 

The Congress leaders in India, after twenty years of con- 
tinuous political agitation, after making great sacrifices and 
facing much suffering for a cause in which substantially they 
were in the right, cannot discern, it seems, that there may be 
such a duty, and that this is such a time. They are carried on 
by the impetus of their own movement. But the difficulties 
that produce the deadlock need not be insoluble. If there were 
a willto settlement, asettlement there wouldsurely be; andthe 
present crisis in the world’s history imperatively demands it. 

SAMUEL. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1919-309. 


I. ENcLanD AND THE Wor -LD. 


I. The Peace Settlement and the League. 


N the opening years of the twentieth century British 
| aie was shaped by three major principles. All were 

designed to ensure the security of our possessions and 
communications, for the era of expansion was over. Two of 
them, naval supremacy in home waters and the Balance of 
Power in Europe, were centuries old. The third, our partner- 
ship with France, was new but none the less significant, for 
she was bound to be either an enemy or a friend. The resolve 
of the Kaiser and Tirpitz to add a mighty fleet to the strongest 
army in the world drove Great Britain almost automatically 
into the arms of France and Russia. If the violation of 
Belgian neutrality was the immediate cause of our declara- 
tion of war in 1914, and gave a certain moral consecration to 
our effort, the deeper motive of intervention was to save 
France from catastrophic defeat. Lord Haldane used to say 
that the much discussed question of our commitments was 
largely irrelevant, since our action was dictated by our 
plainest interests. If we had stood aside the Continent would 
inevitably have been dominated by Germany, and the 
Balance of Power would have been overthrown. Victory was 
achieved with the aid of the United States, and was registered 
in six treaties—with Germany (Versailles) June 28th, 1919 ; 
with Austria (St. Germain) September roth, 1919; with 
Bulgaria (Neuilly) November 27th, 1919; with Hungary 
(Trianon) June 4th, 1920; with Turkey (Sévres) August 
1920, and (Lausanne) July 23rd, 1923. We have lived under 
their shadow ever since, though little of them is left to-day. 
Their disintegration is the main theme of European history 
during the last two decades. : 

The disappearance of four empires (Germany, Austria, 
Russia, Turkey) confronted our statesmen with formidable 
problems. The immediate task of the Allies was to divide 
the spoils in Europe and elsewhere. It was not easy, for 
secret treaties had in some measure tied our hands and 
certain parts of Europe were too mixed for effective self- 
determination ; but it was less difficult than the problem of 
rebuilding a shattered world. For this urgent enterprise 
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there were two alternative schemes. The first, championed 
with eloquent conviction by President Wilson, called for a 
new co-operative system embodied in a League of Nations. 
“‘ What we seek is the reign of law, based upon the consent 
of the governed and sustained by the organised opinion of 
mankind.” The second, sponsored by Clemenceau, was based 
upon the argument that the war had changed nothing 
except the distribution of power ; that force would rule the 
future as it had ruled the past; that the Germans were 
incorrigible ; and that the security of France could only be 
found in perpetuating the weakness of her terrible foe. 

The British Delegation stood far closer to the American 
than to the French programme, though it identified itself with 
neither school. After four years of desperate strife and 
unimaginable suffering it was doubtless impossible to make a 
more statesmanlike settlement than the Treaty of Versailles, 
for victory is a heady drink. It was certainly not a “ Car- 
thaginian ” peace, as Mr. Lloyd George has demonstrated in 
his apologia; yet far-seeing men like General Smuts and 
Colonel House confessed how imperfect it was, not least in 
its lack of large-scale economic planning. Its unexpected 
severity struck the frail Weimar Republic a blow from which 
it never recovered, for democracy was identified in many 
German minds with humiliation and defeat. On the other 
hand, France was angered by the Anglo-American veto on 
the separation of the left bank of the Rhine from Germany, 
and on the annexation of the Saar. Thus, while the bells of 
victory were still pealing, two grave anxieties loomed up on 
the horizon—the exasperation of a proud people at the 
harshness of the victors, and the resentment of the French 
at the frustration of a settlement which in their belief would 
have guaranteed lasting security. ‘“‘ If we have not the Rhine 
and the bridge-heads over the Rhine,” declared Foch, in a 
memorable aphorism, “‘ we have nothing.” Millions of his 
countrymen shared his attachment to “les frontiéres natu- 
relles.” 

While heading France off the Rhine the British and 
American Governments attempted to sweeten the pill by a 
promise of military support against German aggression ; and 
a Tripartite agreement was signed on June 28th, 1919, the 
same day as the Treaty of Versailles. The obligation, however, 
was joint, so that if either guarantor failed to ratify, the 
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treaty would be void. When the Senate repudiated the 
President, Great Britain was absolved from her promise, 
and she made no attempt to fill the vacuum. We cannot 
wonder that France sought compensation in treaties with 
Belgium and Poland and by co-operation with the Little 
Entente, hoping thus to obtain the security which she had 
been forbidden to procure for herself. Nor can we be surprised 
that she endeavoured to hold Germany down. The League 
of Nations was, above all, an- Anglo-American creation, and 
she placed little confidence in its practical utility in time of 
need. Europe was sharply divided between the satiated and 
the hungry, between the Haves and the Have-nots. To the 
logical French mind it seemed clear that the status quo 
emerging from a hundred per cent. victory could only be 
preserved by her armed strength and that of her new allies. 
I have heard “ Pertinax” contemptuously dismiss both the 
Covenant and the Kellogg Pact as scraps of paper. Few 
people expected the League to take military action, at any 
rate against a strong Power. 

To Great Britain, on the other hand, the signing of the 
Covenant was far more than a formality. Though nobody 
could tell whether the League would be a fleeting experiment, 
like the Holy Alliance, it corresponded to a keen desire 
throughout the British Empire for a new departure. Our 
period of expansion, which had lasted for three centuries, 
was at anend. Asa fully satisfied Power, possessing a quarter 
of the earth’s surface and population, it was natural that we 
should welcome what appeared to be a stabilising influence 
in the life of the world. We had made a mighty effort and 
we longed for a rest. A return to the isolationist policy of the 
nineteenth century was impossible, so close and so numerous 
were the ties which bound us to the Continent. It seemed 
equally dangerous to continue the policy of partnership with 
a particular Power or group of Powers, which, in the opinion 
of many people, had dragged us into the whirlpool. For the 
essence of the system of Continental commitments 1s that the 
enmities of any member of a group are implicitly shared by 
its associates, and that a limited conflict is ruled out in 
advance. In any case, both the Triple Alliance and the 
Triple Entente had disappeared. The only remaining 
alternative was the method of collective security, each Power 
pledging itself to certain obligations for the preservation of 
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peace. This was not enough for France, with her numerical 
inferiority and her exposed eastern frontier, but at the 
moment it seemed enough for us. The German fleet was at 
the bottom of the sea, the air arm was in its infancy. A 
League policy appeared to avoid the disadvantages alike of 
isolation and of competing groups. Comradeship with 
France remained an axiom, but there was no thought of an 
alliance, written or implied. It was well understood that 
changes were inevitable, but it was hoped that they could be 
peacefully made in the spirit of Article XIX of the Covenant. 
“‘We have, as I read the lesson of the time,” declared 
Curzon in 1921, “‘ to keep what we have obtained, sometimes 
against our will, not to seize anything else ; to reconcile, not 
defy; to pacify, not to conquer.” It is always easy for 
satisfied states to play the part of the good boy till the acid 
test of their readiness to make territorial sacrifices is applied. 


II, The Washington Treaties. 


If our entry into the League, with all that it implied, was 
the first major decision of British policy on the return of 
peace, the second was the termination of our alliance with 
Japan. Formed in 1902 as a barrier against Russian domina- 
tion in the Far East, and expanded in 1905, it was renewed 
for ten years in 1911. Japan’s debt to us for keeping the ring 
in her triumphant struggle with Russia was repaid when she 
drove the Germans out of Kiao-Chau and helped us to clear 
the Pacific of German ships. Having honourably fulfilled 
her obligations, she naturally expected the alliance to be 
renewed. Influential British voices argued that we should be 
guilty of gross ingratitude in dropping our partner when we 
no longer required her services, and that the wounded pride 
of a Great Power might ultimately prove a danger in the 
Far East. Others pointed to the fact that the disapproval of 
the alliance by the United States was unconcealed, fearing 
as they did the possibility of England being dragged into a 
Japanese-American war. Only a little less pronounced was 
the antagonism of Canada and New Zealand. It was a formid- 
able dilemma for the Lloyd George Ministry, which desired 
to combine honourable dealing with a regard for trans- 
atlantic sentiment. 

Fortunately it proved unnecessary for us to show our old 
friends the door. In the summer of 1921 President Harding 
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invited the Powers to meet in Washington in November for 
a discussion of naval competition and the problems of the 
Far East. The aim of the Anglo-Japanese treaty, after the 
formal annexation of Korea by Japan in 1910, had been to 
maintain the status quo in the north-western Pacific. This 
object was now to be attained in a different way. The signa- 
tories of the Four-Power Pact of December 13th, 1921 (the 
United States, the British Empire, France and Japan), 
agreed to respect each other’s rights in the Pacific and to 
discuss any controversy between them in a joint conference. 
The parallel Nine-Power Treaty of February 6th, 1922 
(England, the United States, France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, 
Portugal, China, Japan), pledged the signatories to respect 
the independence of China, and to afford unfettered oppor- 
tunity to the young Republic to work out its own salvation. 
At the same time Japan restored Shantung and England 
Wei-hai-wei. It was a statesmanlike scheme, placing the 
peace of the Far East on broader foundations by attempting 
to help China through her growing pains and to soothe the 
amour propre of a powerful nation by merging the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance in a larger association. “ At any rate you 
gave it a splendid funeral,”’ remarked a Japanese diplomatist 
to a British colleague. A difficult corner had been turned at 
the cost of weakening our position in the Far East; for 
Japanese sentiment could hardly be expected to remain as 
Anglophil as it had been for twenty years. The temperature 
fell still further with the decision to create a naval base at 
Singapore, which was inevitably and rightly regarded in 
Tokio as a sign of mistrust. Henceforth she showed scanty 
consideration to the interests of her old ally. 

Of greater interest to the ordinary British citizen was a 
second achievement of the Washington Conference. The 
faint-hearted attempt to secure a limitation of armaments 
at The Hague in 1899 had failed; and the Tsar, smarting 
under his defeat in the Far East, made no similar effort at 
the second Hague Conference in 1907. Four years of a world 
war, however, wrought an atmospheric change. When the 
American Government opened the proceedings with a bold 
plan for limiting the tonnage of capital ships of the Great 
Powers, the British Delegation headed by Lord Balfour 
promptly fell into line. The Five-Power Treaty of February 
6th, 1922, declared that Great Britain and the United States 
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should not exceed 525,000 tons; Japan accepted a limit of 
315,000, while France and Italy paired at 175,000. The 
consent of Japan was secured by a veto on fortification of 
naval bases within striking distance. Four English battle- 
ships about to be built were cancelled, and many ships were 
scrapped. The agreement, which was to run till the end of 
1936, was memorable for two reasons. For the first time a 
limitation of armaments had been reached by free discussion 
between the Great Powers, and it was hoped that similar 
agreements would be made for the land and the air. In the 
second place it was a public confession by Great Britain that 
she would be passed by the United States if there were a ship- 
building race, owing to the superiority of the latter in wealth 
and population. It was clearly wiser ungrudgingly to accept 
parity in capital ships with a nation against which war was 
unthinkable. Though the Two-Power standard adopted in 
1887 disappeared, and Britannia could no longer claim with 
the old assurance to rule the waves, she still remained the 
strongest naval Power. The attempt to secure agreed 
limitation in the lesser categories unfortunately failed. Our 
proposal for the abolition of submarines found no support, 
but their illegitimate use was condemned. Our prompt 
acceptance of the Washington scheme increased the goodwill 
of the American people, which was further enhanced by the 
Irish settlement of 1921, and by the debt agreement (more 
satisfactory to the United States than to England) signed by 
Mr. Baldwin, Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Bonar Law 
Ministry, at Washington in 1923. We undertook to pay about 
33 millions for sixty-two years. Never had there been a more 
genuine desire on both sides of the Atlantic for understanding 
and co-operation for the maintenance of peace. The Washing- 
ton treaties were proudly described by Balfour as an un- 
mixed benefit to mankind. No one could foresee that Japan 
would before long abandon her conciliatory mood, resume 
her expansionist drive and tear her treaty obligations to 
pieces. 


III. The Problem of Russia. 


No problem of post-war policy caused successive British 
Governments more searchings of heart than the new Russia. 
Her withdrawal from the conflict in the winter of 1917 facili- 
tated the German offensive of March 1918, and the butchering 
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of the Imperial family sent a shudder through the world. 
Having signed the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk the Bolshevists 
were not needed at Paris, where the overthrow of the new 
régime by the combined forces of the Allies was academically 
discussed. Since the task was too formidable for exhausted 
armies to carry through with success, it would have been 
wise to leave the Moscow Government alone, A feeble 
compromise was found in supplying counter-revolutionary 
Russian commanders with stores and moral support. The 
attacks were beaten off without much difficulty, but their 
disastrous effects remained. A fresh army had been called 
into existence by the energy of Trotsky, and Moscow felt 
angry contempt for the “ Capitalist ” Powers, “ willing to 
wound and yet afraid to strike.” 

A deep gulf yawned between Eastern and Western Europe, 
and it was argued in some quarters that, so long as the hated 
and irreligious Bolshevists were in control, it ought never to 
be bridged. The dislike for the cruelties and fanaticism of 
the Russian Government was shared to the full by the manual 
workers of Great Britain, who detested the Third Inter- 
national. But trade was bad, the nation was sick of war, and 
it was gradually realised that the Marxist régime had come to 
stay. A trade delegation under Krassin visited London in 
1920, an Anglo-Russian Trade agreement was signed in 1921, 
and Russia promised to cease hostile propaganda. At the 
Genoa Conference in 1922 Mr. Lloyd George made an 
unsuccessful effort to bring Russia back to the comity of 
nations. In February 1924 the first Labour Government 
restored the diplomatic relations which had been severed in 
1917. The decision was received without enthusiasm and 
without loud protest, for we had maintained official relations 
with Abdul Hamid and other malefactors in the past. 
Recognition in no way implies approval, and our example, 
preceded by Italy, was followed by France. The attempt to 
settle the problem of debts was complicated by Russian 
counter-claims, and by the request for a substantial loan. 
A loan, declared Rakovski, the Trade Representative in 
London who had now become Chargé d’ Affaires, was the only 
way to solve the question of pre-war debts, A further compli- 
cation arose from the virulent attacks by the Russian press, 
not only against the British bourgeoisie, but against the Labour 
Government which was assumed to be its obedient tool. 
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The Conference opened in April and the discussions con- 
tinued throughout the summer. Both parties desired an 
agreement, but there was a long agenda and between their 
respective standpoints there was a yawning gulf. The 
Russians stood by their principle of the repudiation of public 
debts and the nationalisation of private property, though 
they were prepared for certain concessions in order to secure 
their immediate aims. The British Government and the 
bankers, on the other hand, upheld the sanctity of property 
and the validity of debts. When on August 5th the Foreign 
Office announced the breakdown of the negotiations, a 
group of Labour Members of Parliament secured their 
resumption, and on August 6th Arthur Ponsonby, the 
Under-Secretary who had been in charge throughout, de- 
clared that agreement had been reached. A general and a 
commercial treaty were signed on August 8th. A loan was 
to be guaranteed if and when a second treaty satisfactory to 
British creditors had been reached. Parliament adjourned on 
August 7th, after a short debate in which criticism outweighed 
approval. Opinion in commercial circles was almost unani- 
mously hostile, and the Liberal leaders announced their 
opposition as loudly as the Conservatives. Since Labour was 
in a minority in the House of Commons and the country, the 
scheme had no chance of success. Before it could be sub- 
mitted to Parliament, the MacDonald Government was de- 
feated on a minor issue and swept away. The mystery of the 
Zinovieff letter to the British Communist Party, published 
by the Foreign Office on October 24th, was never cleared up. 
Rakovski declared it a clumsy forgery, but the conviction 
that Russian Communists were still intriguing against the 
security of the British Empire stampeded armies of voters into 
the Conservative camp. 

Recognition was not formally annulled, but the treaties 
signed on August 8th were dropped and the brief rapproche- 
ment was at an end. In 1926 Russia, through the Comintern, 
supported the General Strike. In 1927 the Commercial 
Delegation in London was raided by the police and expelled, 
together with the Embassy staff, on the ground that a confi- 
dential document had been stolen. The Trade Agreement of 
1921 was cancelled, but de jure recognition remained. On the 
return of the Labour Party to power in 1929, official relations 
were resumed and a new trade agreement was signed in 1930. 
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The trial of British engineers in 1933 on charges of sabotage 
and espionage revived bitter feelings. Not till 1934, when 
Russia entered the League, did the thaw begin. In March 
1935, Mr. Eden’s visit to Moscow set the seal on official 
reconciliation, but the two peoples remained far apart, 


IV. The Settlement with Turkey. 


A final settlement with the new Turkey was reached with 
less difficulty. The Treaty of Sévres was dictated by the 
Allies to a prostrate foe; but while the Government at Con- 
stantinople was signing the surrender, Mustapha Kemal 
raised the banner of independence in Asia Minor. France 
lost interest in the Greek cause when Constantine regained 
his throne in 1920, and in 1921 a Franco-Turkish agreement 
ended Anglo-French co-operation in the Near East. Mustapha’s 
significance was appreciated in 1922 when the Greek 
army, light-heartedly pressing far beyond the Smyrna zone, 
marched towards Angora and was hurled back by the Turks. 
The Greeks received moral support from the Lloyd George 
Ministry which, in concert with the French, had approved 
their occupation of Smyrna in 1919. But moral support alone 
was of no avail. After chasing the Greeks out of Smyrna the 
Turkish army, flushed with victory, moved northwards, 
where a small allied force was stationed in the neutral zone 
which protected the Straits. France and Italy promptly 
withdrew their forces, leaving the British troops alone. 
Mustapha’s demand for their withdrawal from Asia Minor 
created the most anxious situation for Great Britain since the 
war, for it seemed equally dangerous to surrender and to 
resist. Mr. Lloyd George, who had eloquently championed 
the Greek cause, stood firm and asked for the support of the 
Dominions in case of need. Happily the moderation of Mus- 
tapha and the coolness of General Harington avoided a clash ; 
but the dramatic resurrection of Turkey tore up the Treaty 
of Sévres. ; A i : 

Curzon had disapproved the Grecophil policy of his chief, 
and after the fall of the Coalition it was his task to negotiate 
a new treaty with the Turks. The Lausanne negotiations in 
1922-3, brilliantly described by Mr. Harold Nicolson in 
Curzon: The Last Phase, were conducted between equals. 
Though months of discussion proved necessary, for Izzet was 
a hard bargainer, no irreconcilable differences emerged. The 
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Turks were aware that their future was in Asia Minor, their 
historic home, and that Angora was easier to defend than the 
city of Constantine. Their new outlook diminished the 
significance of the Straits, and the consent of Turkey to 
their demilitarisation was the principal advantage from the 
British point of view of the Treaty of Lausanne, signed on 
July 23rd. Henceforth Anglo-Turk relations were undis- 
turbed. A difference of opinion as to the ownership of the 
vilayet of Mosul was settled in favour of Irak by the Court 
of International Justice at The Hague, to which it had been 
submitted by consent of both parties. Turkey at last re- 
nounced her old rights in Egypt. After generations of alterna- 
ting amity and enmity the Turkish question, so far as we 
were concerned, was at last sponged off the slate. Joining 
the League in 1930 and signing a pact in 1934 with Jugo- 
slavia, Roumania and Greece guaranteeing each other’s 
Balkan frontiers, Turkey became and remained a stabilising 
influence. When, in 1936, she announced her desire and inten- 
tion to remilitarise the Straits in view of the worsening of the 
European situation, we supported her claim. Three years 
later our relations were to become still more intimate. 


G. P. Goocu. 
(To be continued.) 


FRANCE IN REVERSE. 


N his recent broadcast message to the French Empire, 
[stesshat Pétain declared that France had lost three-fifths 

of her territory as a result of the German occupation ; 
“but,” he protested, “ her unity remains unimpaired.” We 
shall see later on how far the latter statement holds good. 
As to the former, “ two-thirds ”? would have been nearer the 
mark. How did France come to such a pass ? How came the 
authors of the Bordeaux coup d’état to submit to such remorse- 
less conditions ? Is it a fact that all means of resistance were 
at an end when they resolved to sue for an armistice? That 
is what the military leaders to whom, at the eleventh hour, 
the country’s fate was entrusted did not hesitate to proclaim. 
It is what they continue to proclaim to this day. At all 
events they took entire responsibility for the capitulation. 
Neither Parliament nor the country was consulted in the 
matter. 

Thoroughly to grasp the situation which confronted the 
ministers thus called upon to make so fateful a decision in the 
very hour of disaster, we should have a map of France before 
us. Within the space of a few days the French lines of defence 
were completely disorganised. The Belgian Army had sur- 
rendered ; the British Expeditionary Force had been with- 
drawn from Dunkirk; organised resistance was at an end. 
Advancing at fifty miles an hour, notwithstanding that the 
roads were choked with refugees, the German divisions swept 
along the Channel coast, reached the Seine, enveloped Paris 
and pushed on to the Loire. The Maginot Line was not 
broken ; it was turned, with the result that the troops that 
manned it, as well as the supporting forces encamped behind 
it, were deprived of all means of retreat. True, for several 
weeks after the signing of the armistice they continued the 
struggle, refusing to believe the news ot the capitulation. 
But when at length their ammunition gave out, they had no 
choice but to lay down their arms, and swell yet further the 
number of captured divisions. 

The Government fled, first to Tours, then to Bordeaux. 
The political structure was in a state of chaotic disintegration, 
the administrative machinery had broken down, the mar- 
vellous military organisation was thrown completely out 
of gear, the members of the Government seemed totally 
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incapable of deciding on a course of action. Then it was that 
the coup d’état, of which we shall learn more later on, was 
effected, and that the men who had taken the reins of govern- 
ment into their own hands surrendered unconditionally to 
the conqueror. On this self-constituted Government the 
enemy imposed a humiliating armistice, in terms of which the 
greater part of the country was to be occupied by the Ger- 
mans. The entire nation and the millions of men who had been 
called up for service were confronted with a fait accompli. The 
whole world was dumbfounded at this astounding collapse. 

Even now we are in ignorance of the full details of the 
terms imposed. The complete text of the agreement has not 
yet been made public, and all we know for certain of the terms 
is what we are able to deduce from their effects. We know, 
for example, that a delegation approved by the conquerors is 
in session at Wiesbaden under the control of the German 
authorities, who decide on the manner in which the several 
terms of the armistice are to be interpreted and carried out. 
Thus we may reasonably infer that the Germans have insisted 
on a drastic diminution of the French armed forces when we 
see the Vichy Government substantially reducing the number 
of superior officers in the Army and Navy and following up 
this by ordering the retirement of a large number of members 
of the diplomatic service. Further evidence of German 
control is to be found in the scandalous impeachment before 
a special court at Riom of the statesmen alleged to be “ respon- 
sible ” for the war. 

Be this as it may, Frenchmen, whether they be free or not, 
have had to recognise with an agonising sinking of the heart 
that two-thirds of their country is now in the hands, or rather 
under the heel, of the German conqueror. The dismember- 
ment was cunningly conceived and carried out. Obviously 
there was nothing unpremeditated or haphazard about the 
operation. The occupied zone includes the richest parts of 
France, both agricultural and industrial. The enemy controls 
the greater part of the most fertile districts. From the Seine 
to the Belgian frontier the soil is devoted to the cultivation 
of wheat and other cereals, beetroot, flax, colza, hops and 
tobacco. In la Brie and la Beauce the principal crops are 
wheat, rye and oats. In Franche-Comté, wheat and maize 
growing goes hand-in-hand with the manufacture of famous 
cheeses such as gruyére, septmoncel and chevrets. In the 
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Nivernais, in Normandy, Brittany, Champagne, Flanders, 
Poitou and Saintonge are reared famous breeds of horses, as 
well as sheep and cattle. There, also, dairy-farming flourishes, 
producing cheese, cream, butter, eggs and poultry. In Anjou 
and Brittany flax and hemp are also grown. 

In the occupied zone are the great vineyards of France. 
The wine-growing districts of Champagne, Burgundy and 
Beaujolais are wholly in enemy hands, as also are the vine- 
yards of the Loire with their sparkling white wines, Bordeaux 
and its clarets, together with the vineyards of the Charentes 
which produce cognac and the famous “ fines.” This year, 
after a warm summer, the wine harvest is plentiful and of 
excellent quality. But the presses work under the vigilant 
eye of German overseers who check up the cuvées with a 
jealous regard to future requisitions. In Normandy, Brittany 
and Picardy, the apple crop is also gathered in under German 
control. Cider is the staple drink of the inhabitants and 
everyone is forbidden to press more than his own strictly 
limited requirements. The rest of the brew is sent into 
Germany. 

Everywhere German officials function side by side with the 
local mayors and prefects. Their task is to organise the 
systematic looting of France’s agricultural produce, of which 
all the surplus, or what they declare to be such, is sent across 
the Rhine to titillate German palates which, for so many 
years, have been so stringently rationed. “Guns are more 
important than butter ” is one of Goering’s sayings. Now the 
lean time has gone and the fat time has taken its place, thanks 
to this forcible appropriation of the fruits of the labours of 
those who till the soil in France, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Denmark. Little the invader cares whether he leaves 
enough behind to feed the famished inhabitants. If, as seems 
probable, there is a famine this coming winter, an appeal will 
be made to the United States, and if the British refuse to 
allow American food to pass their blockade, Goebbels will 
be prompt to hurl the thunder of his invective against the 
British starvers of women and children. 

From the industrial point of view France’s losses are heavier 
still. It is not too much to say that they were a decisive factor 
in bringing about her collapse. Industry is widely scattered 
in France. There are regional industries directly connected 
with agricultural products. For example, the cultivation of 
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the mulberry in the Rhone valley has encouraged the develop- 
ment of silk production there, just as in Provence the cultiva- 
tion of aromatic plants has fostered the manufacture of 
perfumes. Mountain torrents in the Alps and the Pyrenees 
have made possible the creation of a host of hydro-electrical 
plants which furnish light and power at a very low cost. But 
in the East and North industrial activities represent as much 
as 80 per cent. of the whole, while, if the Paris group is 
included in the reckoning, the proportion will be still higher. 
Those regions fell into enemy hands in a few days and we can 
readily understand how it was that the French defensive 
operations were immediately paralysed. The military organis- 
ation was dependent on the North and East for the major 
part of its war necessities, at any rate for arms and equipment. 
The fighting forces must be fed with a constant stream of 
supplies which, not counting foodstuffs, include, it is said, 
17,000 different items, from tanks to army boots. All this 
involves a vast and infinitely complicated organisation which 
has to work with the utmost precision and rapidity. The 
functioning of the immense French war machine depends on 
the factories of the North and East. Their products are ex- 
tremely varied. First and foremost there are the coalfields 
which extend from the Belgian frontier as far as Béthune, and 
the iron ore deposits of the Briey basin which are the basis of 
the whole industrial activity. In 1939 the coal output 
amounted to 48 million tons, and the annual extraction of 
iron ore to 38 million tons, producing 8 million tons of pig- 
iron and the same quantity of crude steel. 

From Dunkirk to Jura, by way of Lille and Nancy, are the 
blast furnaces, iron foundries, steel works, machine tools pro- 
duction works, chemical factories, gun foundries, rifle and 
small arms factories, textile looms, boot and shoe, hat and 
cap factories—in short, the source of everything required for 
the equipment of the fighting man. All this amazing output is 
handled by a remarkably efficient transport service. Heavy 
or bulky goods, particularly coal, are conveyed by numerous 
intersecting waterways and canals which link up the Rhine, 
the Meuse and the Scheldt with the Seine, the Loire and the 
Rhéne. Water-borne traffic amounts to a third of that 
carried by the railways. 

The railway system of these regions is denser than in any 
other part of France. Merely reckoning the tonnage conveyed 
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by slow goods trains, the railways carry two-thirds of the 
goods traffic in these parts. The North and East represent a 
prodigious range of activity, as essential to the life of the 
whole nation as the Midlands, Lancashire, the Tyne and the 
Clyde taken together are to Great Britain. 

A glance at the map will show that Paris is the vital centre 
of France, at once its heart and its brain, whence its whole 
circulatory system radiates. All the great national routes, all 
the main railway lines as well as the principal waterways 
begin or end there. When Paris, sharing the fate of the North 
and East, fell into the hands of the Germans, France, com- 
pletely centralised as she was, became a body without a soul. 
No being in the world can go on living without heart and 
brain. For a few days France struggled on in the convulsive 
throes of her death agony. 

The military leaders, when asked their opinion, declared 
that they had no further means of opposing the Germans, and 
that the “‘ Panzer ” divisions could descend unhindered to the 
Pyrenees and to the Mediterranean. In their view, to continue 
the struggle under such conditions would be vain, and would 
only result in the complete overthrow of France and the 
wholesale slaughter of her defenceless soldiers. There was, 
therefore, they averred, no other course but to beg for an 
armistice. What took place thereafter in the Council Chamber 
at Bordeaux? That is for the historians of the future to 
discover. For the moment we are reduced to conjecture. 

What was the attitude of the President of the Republic, 
deprived as he is by the constitution of all power of initiative? 
What was the part played by the Government, disintegrated 
by internal dissensions and personal quarrels ? To what sort 
of intrigues and manceuvres did these politicians, who thought 
themselves strong enough to save their country, have re- 
course? Rumour has been rife, but nothing is known for 
certain. Nevertheless it appears that many of them shared 
the view of the military authorities. Others, on the contrary, 
were determined to dare all, to fight on to the bitter end. Like 
the Government of Tours in 1870, they would keep up the 
struggle, and actually envisaged the removal of the Govern- 
ment to North Africa or to London, or part of it to one place, 
part of it to the other. Evidently this course for a time found 
favour, for a large number of berths were booked by the 
authorities in the liner Massilia. The more resolute went on 
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board, and in due course arrived at Casablanca, Another 
vessel was to have taken a second contingent to England. 
What was it that made them hesitate? There was evidently 
a period of vacillation and indecision of which the advocates 
of capitulation were quick to take advantage. It was at this 
juncture that the unprecedented and incomparably generous 
proposal was made for a complete union with the British 
Government. The offer came too late. The die was cast. 
Since June 23rd France has been out of the fighting. The 
plenipotentiaries of the new Government found themselves 
under the deplorable necessity of having to enact the drama 
of Rethondes in reverse. In the forest of Compiégne, at the 
very spot and in the self-same railway carriage (brought from 
the Musée des Invalides for the purpose) in which the Armistice 
of November 11th, 1918, had been signed, they put their 
hands, without a protest, to Hitler’s dzktat. 

In a letter published in The Times of September 1oth, Miss 
Violet Cross gives a moving account of the effect produced 
by the news of the capitulation on the French people with 
whom she came in contact that day: 


Taken prisoner in June, when the train in which we were 
migrating to the South (for our hospital in the North had become 
untenable owing to the German advance) was effectively brought 
to a standstill by the bombing of the line ahead of us, we were. 
forced to make the best of a tragic business by establishing, at the 
request of our captors, a hospital for the sick among the 15,000 
prisoners of war congregated in the small provincial town near 
which we found ourselves. Our sole means of getting any authentic 
news of the outside world was by listening surreptitiously to the 
French programme broadcast daily from London, and thus, and 
thus only, did we learn the shameful armistice conditions, accepted 
ever more shamefully by the Pétain Government. I shall never 
forget that moment. White to the lips with ill-suppressed emotion, 
their heads buried in their hands, these men and women—comprising 
patients, nurses and doctors—could only murmur, “‘C’est honteux! 
C’est honteux!,” and they listened stricken to the humiliating 
surrender of all France had fought and suffered to maintain. 


Similar poignant scenes were enacted from one end of the 
country to another, as well as among all French people in 


ioreign lands. Miss Violet Cross is right, therefore, when she 
adds : 
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The voice of France, the real France has never been heard. 
Betrayed without ever having been consulted, those who bled for 
her, suffered and worked for her, were delivered over to the enemy 
without a chance of protesting. The France of 1914 that fought 
on the Marne and before Verdun . . . has suffered the greatest 
betrayal in history. 


The greatest betrayal in history. Will that be the verdict of 
posterity? Meantime, while the Germans are gloating over 
their victims, what is happening in France? 

The invader occupies two-thirds of the country and the 
public services are directly under his control. He organises 
the systematic pillage of food supplies of every description 
and of everything useful in the manufacture of munitions of 
war. He has taken care to fix the boundaries of the occupied 
zone so that he may benefit to the utmost by the various 
local resources. The Eastern zone extends from Geneva to 
the Ardennes, the North A zone is a long belt reaching from 
the Meuse to the coast between the Somme and the Seine, 
and comprising Le Havre and Dieppe. The North B zone is 
bounded by the Belgian frontier and extends from the mouth 
of the Somme to the Ardennes, taking in Dunkirk, Calais and 
Boulogne. Paris, with the departments of the Seine-et-Oise 
and the Seine-et-Marne, constitutes a zone apart. The central 
zone is the most extensive, doubtless because it contains few 
industrial regions. It comprises Burgundy and extends west- 
wards as far as the coast of Normandy and Brittany with the 
ports of Caen, Cherbourg, St. Malo, Brest, Lorient, Nantes 
and St. Nazaire. To the South it marches with the Loire as 
far as Tours, whence the boundary descends to take in the 
important military centre of Bourges with its high-explosive 
works and its arms and munitions factories, and, on the other 
bank of the Loire, the industrial district of le Creusot with 
its coal mines. The last zone extends from the banks of the 
Loire, from Tours to St. Nazaire and to Biarritz. It thus 
assigns to the Germans the whole of the Atlantic coast with 
Bordeaux and gives direct access to Spain. What is Hitler’s 
purpose in reserving this gateway into Spain? No doubt he 
deems it will come in useful some day or other when he has 
to help his friend Franco to seize his share of the North 
African booty. But for the moment we may take it that he 
has kept the Southern Express route for the transport of the 
iron ore and the products of the blast furnaces of Biscay 
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which, owing to the British blockade, cannot be conveyed by 
sea. It is true that even if the war were to go on for years, 
there would be no lack of iron ore for the Germans. The 
occupation of Norway guarantees them the yield of the 
Swedish iron and copper mines and, in addition, they now 
have at their disposal the French ore from Lorraine and 
Normandy. 

By virtue of his diktat, Hitler, by occupying the most 
populous, busiest and richest districts, holds France at his 
mercy. There is ample evidence to show that he dictates his 
will to the Vichy Government and debars it from exercising 
any administrative control over the occupied regions. It is 
easy to understand why Hitler refuses Marshal Pétain per- 
mission to establish the seat of government in Paris. The 
French administration was a model of unity and centralisa- 
tion. For its normal functioning it requires a single manage- 
ment to ensure that all its wheels run smoothly. The control 
levers are all in Paris. Without those levers Marshal Pétain 
and his ministers are reduced to impotence. Hitler knows this 
perfectly well, and he is taking good care to keep them in a 
position in which all attempts at national reorganisation must 
be paralysed. As a witty French Canadian journalist re- 
marked: “ Maintenant, il y ala France, et puts la Pétanie, 
jusqw a la Victoire!” * 

Henry D. Davray. 


* At present there is France, and Petainia, until Victory is won. 


ITALY’S TRAGEDY. 
UFFICIENT time has now passed since Italy became 


our enemy to make it possible to view this tragic event 

in something approaching its true perspective. The 
tragedy is threefold; for it not only affects Great Britain 
and Italy, but is a heavy blow directed at the fabric of 
Christian civilisation for which both countries have stood 
firm throughout the centuries. While making no attempt even 
to suggest negotiation with either Great Britain or France, 
the Fascist Government declared war upon them without 
any provocation or justification. It is now obvious that this 
launching of hostilities was the outcome of a deliberately 
prearranged plan. The occasion and way in which it was 
done is known to the whole world, which recoils at the in- 
adequacy of motive and baseness of manner in which the 
Fascist leaders forced bloodshed upon their own people and 
their time-honoured friends. The majority of the Italian 
people did not want war, but the country’s manhood has 
been forced to take up arms to satisfy the vain ambitions of 
hot-headed extremists. But there are also cool heads in 
Italy to-day who realise the madness and feel the degradation 
of this act, which in centuries to come will provide dismal 
reading for Italian students of these eventful times. Italy of 
the future will see to it that the fateful day “ Dect Giugno ” 
is remembered as a warning, but not used for the naming of 
Roman piazzas. She will also see to it that those responsible 
for their country’s ignominy pay the price for what they have 
done. 

Having long believed in the great mutual benefit to be 
derived from Anglo-Italian co-operation in Europe, the 
Mediterranean, and latterly in Africa, I was before the war 
associated with a serious effort to create in both countries 
an understanding of each other’s outlook. During the difficult 
period from 1936 until Italy invaded Albania in March of 
last year, my efforts were directed at trying to improve 
relations between the two countries. The objective nature 
of this work has now enabled me to see the reason for the then 
apparent inconsistency between the aims of the Fascist 
Government in Rome and those of its Embassy in London. 
While the latter was doing everything possible to promote 
good relations with us, the former was using this as a screen 
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behind which it was deliberately preparing for war. Yet I 
do not believe that the real intentions of Rome were known 
to Count Grandi or to any of the Embassy staff of that 
time. : vers 

Let us now consider Italy’s position vis-d-v1s Great Britain 
and France before she declared war. While her outlets from 
the Mediterranean were certainly in the hands of other 
Powers, the Anglo-Italian Agreement of 1938 was proof of 
our readiness to treat her as an equal and to recognise her 
freedom of action. There was no adequate reason why either 
Power should wish to encroach on the interests of the other. 
Yet Italy continued to preach her doctrine of Mare Nostrum, 
although she had no more right than any other Mediterranean 
Power to regard this international waterway as her own 
property. This was the only possible major difference be- 
tween Great Britain and Italy, and it was in reality little 
more than a shadow. This and every minor question could 
have been settled by negotiation, but the Fascist leaders 
appeared to think it grander and more spectacular to try 
and seize what they wanted by force of arms. They shouted 
about the destiny of Italy and the glories of Fascism ; indeed, 
their general behaviour was more akin to that of the tenth 
century than to that of the twentieth in which they claim to 
be advanced pioneers. 

The questions at issue between Italy and France were 
more substantial] ; and Italy had a case in some of her claims 
if others were purely fantastic. Although she had no legiti- 
mate claim on Tunis, she had some justification for wanting a 
better status for her nationals in this French Protectorate. 
Yet there was no reason why such claims as she was making 
could not be settled, with the agreement of the Bey of Tunis, 
by setting up some combined administration similar to the 
Condominium governing the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. But 
the Italians declined even to say what they wanted, because 
their real purpose was the strategical domination of the 
narrowest part of the Central Mediterranean. The status of 
Italian nationals was merely a peaceful camouflage for a war 
policy. At Jibuti a temporary settlement, with the prospect 
of a better one later on, could have been reached by France 
giving Italy a free zone in the port, and by enabling her to 
acquire more shares in the Jibuti-Addis Abeba railway. 
It is understood that France’s only reason for refusing to 
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negotiate on these points was because of the insulting and 
threatening manner in which the demands were made. 

If Italy’s position with regard to the Suez Canal was 
proving unsatisfactory from her point of view, she had only 
herself to blame for any lack of consideration in this respect. 
Had she approached the Powers with courtesy and with the 
usages of civilised nations, she would have received in this 
grievance a considerable measure of redress. Instead of this 
the Fascist Government through its mouthpieces hurled in- 
sults at the “ capitalist plutocrats”” of Great Britain and 
France and of the Suez Canal Company, with the result that 
the matter was shelved until the Government of Italy learned 
manners. In the Canal issue the Italians had a case, but they 
threw it away by their uncouth methods, which disgusted 
their supporters in England and France long accustomed to 
Italian courtesy. 

In order to realise what Italy has thrown away by going 
to war it is necessary to appreciate the great possibilities of 
combined development in the vast region served by the Nile 
and the Red Sea.* In Africa, as in the Mediterranean, 
British and Italian interests were complementary where they 
were not identical. The ways in which the one could have 
helped the other for the benefit of the whole were conspicuous 
in many branches of administrative and technical develop- 
ment. These include public security; native administra- 
tion; exchange of information and experience on African 
subjects; irrigation; agriculture; transport and com- 
munications by road, rail, river and air; general develop- 
ment and trade. In these and many other directions both 
nations would have gained by close co-operation, and the 
native inhabitants of North-East Africa would have benefited 
from progress and increased prosperity. Financially, Italy 
had a good opportunity of restoring her national resources by 
remaining neutral. Her position in Africa would have stood 
secure. Her position in the world was in the ascendant. For 
the Fascist leaders this was not enough. With Germany 
invading one country after another, they must do the same. 
They did not stop to think in what direction lay Italy’s true 
interests. They declined to say what they wanted ; for it 
amounted to as much as they could get. The situation 


* For fuller information on this subject see Britain and North East Africa, London, 


1940, by the present writer. 
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demanded steady heads and cool judgment; but, with German 
pressure being exerted all the time, the urge in the direction 
of war was overwhelming. 

Now Italy stands to lose the whole of her East African 
Empire, cut off from its source of supply via the Suez Canal 
and beset on all sides by British possessions, including the sea. 
An extensive, and in many ways rich, region which she has 
conquered and partially developed at great expense, has 
been staked on the prospect of a short war victorious for the 
Axis Powers, or possibly on a longer war in which these 
Italian possessions might be lost but regained in the peace 
settlement. To this extent of madness Fascist ideology has 
carried an enterprising and hard-working people. But this is 
not all. Italy not only stands to lose all that has been built 
up at home and abroad during the last eighteen years, but 
she will long have to shoulder the ignominy of an action un- 
worthy of her standard of civilisation. 

There is no single reason why Italy entered the war. While 
the Italians have put forward one set of reasons, only a few 
of these have any relation to the real causes. On June 8th the 
Relaziont Internazionali asserted that 


. . . this new war which the Italian people will have to make is the 
war of supreme independence. On the eve of a solemn event . 

it is opportune to recall . . . these simple and final points: first, 
the Italy of Mussolini has for the last eighteen years followed a revis- 
ionist policy of peace. Secondly, this policy was either openly or 
secretly opposed by France and Britain. Thirdly, when the Italian 
people ask for soil to till they are offered deserts, and when they 
want to settle the question of Abyssinia they are subjected to 
sanctions. Fourthly, everything Italian, both in home and in 
foreign policy, has been belittled by France and Britain. Fifthly, 
this war must settle for the Italian people outstanding territorial 
questions—Nice, Corsica, Tunisia and Jibuti—but it must also 
free Europe from the domination of the nations who have estab- 
lished a hegemony over and monopoly in raw materials. Sixthly, 
the Italian people must ensure for the nation and the Empire 
independence on the seas. 


There was some justification in some of these reasons but 
none in others. There was some truth in what was stated 
about Italy’s “ revisionist policy of peace” ; it could not be 
denied that cessions of territory to Italy had consisted chiefly 
of “ deserts”; sanctions were certainly imposed upon her 
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on the occasion of the Abyssinian war; the “ belittling of 
everything Italian” was a childish exaggeration, although 
there was some truth init ; the territorial demands for “ Nice, 
Corsica, Tunisia and Jibuti ” were partly fantastic, and partly 
out of all proportion to what was needed for a satisfactory 
Franco-Italian settlement ; the “ raw materials ” complaint 
has had no real substance since the occupation of Abyssinia ; 
and the need of “independence on the seas” was pure 
fiction. In any case, there was nothing here that could not 
have been settled peacefully in a short time, and to the com- 
plete satisfaction of a reasonable Italy with some patience. 
But this is not a true statement of Italy’s reasons for declaring 
war, although some of these items must be taken into account. 
The true reasons may be summarised as follows : 


1. Fascist ideology had ceased to be a means to an end, 
and had become an end in itself in a militant form. 

2. The Italian inferiority complex had been accentuated 
by German invasions, with the result that conceptions such 
as Mare Nostrum and Italian Tunis had assumed a more 
realistic aspect. 

3. The Fascist leaders realised that only in co-operation 
with Germany could their militant ideology stand any chance 
of fulfilling its so-called “ dynamic destiny ” ; and that only 
by Nazi methods could they hope to satisfy their unjustified 
aspirations. They therefore arranged with Germany that 
Italy should enter the war at an opportune moment, and 
Germany saw that they kept their word. 

4. The opportunity came with the impending collapse of 
France and the prospect of Britain finding herself in a pre- 
carious position; but, where Britain was concerned, there 
was some miscalculation. On this “ but ” the whole destiny 
of Italy will turn. 


The “ sanctions ” factor is of importance in so far as it was 
the primary cause of Italy’s pro-German policy. Italian 
Fascism has since the European War of 1914-18 passed from 
its destructive phase, through constructive and consolidating 
stages, to one of militant ideology in which the actual doctrine 
is the beginning and end of everything. During its construc- 
tive and consolidating stages great results were obtained at 
the cost of some sacrifice of individual freedom of thought 
and action. J have always given full credit to the remarkable 
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progress made in Italy and Africa in many aspects of human 
endeavour, on the understanding that the Fascist system 
was a means of obtaining the best results from the natural 
characteristics of the Italian people during the period of 
national evolution. Although the people had to sacrifice 
some of their individual liberty, I thought that the price paid 
was not excessive, provided that the means used was a tempo- 
rary expedient. This was the situation up to the time of the 
Abyssinian War, which seems to be the point where Fascism 
began to become an end in itself and to assume its militant 
aspect. As far back as 1927 I wrote: 


As a means to the end of a strong national character, with a full 
sense of responsibility and self-reliance, Mussolini’s policy of state 
authority and discipline is admirable in so far as it guides the 
nation through the period of adolescence ; but if, on the other hand, 
this principle comes to be regarded as an end in itself, I feel 
convinced that either all dreams of Italian greatness must be 
dispelled or a rebellion must take place when the crisis of adoles- 
cence is reached.* 


What has actually happened is that the subjection of the 
people to dominating authority has been overdone, with the 
result that a great mass of them have failed to develop a 
sense of responsibility and self-reliance, and have remained 
dependent on that authority. Consequently the Fascist 
autarchy, seeing that everything depended on them, and con- 
vinced that Fascism had either to go forward still further or 
give place to Italian deterioration, forged ahead as the 
champions of conquest. By this time a stage had been 
reached where Fascism could not stand still. It had to push 
on at the expense of others with an ambition to dominate, 
and these were the circumstances in which co-operation with 
Britain or any other peaceful nation became impossible. 
The only way open to Italy was along the Nazi road. The 
Fascists, of course, contended that, as Great Britain and 
France had barred the way to Italy getting what she wanted, 
she had to take it by force or sit down meekly and do without. 
But the crux of the matter was that the Italian demands 
were primarily of a strategical nature and not for the pur- 
poses of peaceful progress. The die was cast when Mussolini 
failed to relax gradually the system of authority in favour of 

* The Mediterranean and its Problems, London, 1927, p. 70. 
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more individual responsibility. His more extreme satellites 
took full advantage of this opportunity. 

It is here important to realise how far the militant Fascist 
creed is really the guiding star of the Italian people. For this 
purpose the population may be divided into four fairly clear- 
cut sections: 1. The extreme Fascists, comprising a minority 
in the regular armed forces but most of the militia, and some 
Government officials and professional men ; 2. The moderates, 
comprising most of the regular armed forces but a minority 
in the militia, and a greater number of Government officials 
and professional men ; 3. The indifferents, who may never- 
theless show spectacular support of the régime, comprising 
the majority of industrialists, professional and business men, 
and practically the whole peasant population; and 4. The 
anti-Fascists, who are comparatively few in number and are 
chiefly confined to intellectual and business circles. While 
the extremists, moderates and indifferents alike have always 
been deeply grateful to Mussolini for what he has done materi- 
ally to improve conditions of life in Italy, all the indifferents 
and most of the moderates were opposed to war. As subjects 
of a non-military nation by nature, they disliked the idea of 
war in itself, and were disgusted at being called upon to fight 
against their old friend, England, on the side of the Germans 
whom they despised. But, as time passes, they will realise that 
Britain can beas unpleasant as an enemy as shecan be helpful as 
afriend. They will discover that militant Fascism, differing 
though it does from Nazism, has chosen to share the same fate. 
As Britain’s iron determination to rid Europe and the world of 
this double-headed menace becomes painfully impressed upon 
them, it will be interesting to see the reactions of what consti- 
tutes about two-thirds of the Italian people. 

If the Fascist leaders’ war policy is a tragedy for Italy, 
this is intensified and extended by its repercussions else- 
where. Since the breaking up of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, Italy has become the leading Catholic Power in 
Europe and protector of the Roman Church ; and this 
ecclesiastical réle has been singularly appropriate owing to the 
presence in Rome of the Holy See. But, if this has added to 
the secular prestige of Italy among the nations, it has also 
invested her with heavy responsibilities. As the Italian state 
rose in significance, these responsibilities increased accord- 
ingly. The Fascist Government also had an obligation to 
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their own Catholic people. Italy is an almost entirely Catholic 
country, and the religious fervour of her simple people has 
long been respected and admired by Christians of all denomi- 
nations. Pope Pius XII, who has had first-hand experience 
of the forces with which Italy has cast her lot, has denounced 
their policy and methods with clarity and vigour. War 
placed the Italian people in the position of having to choose 
between two allegiances—their Church and their Govern- 
ment. They knew that the Church preached what was right, 
and that the decision of their Government was wrong. They 
followed the line of least resistance, but the majority did so 
with heavy hearts. Further afield, throughout the Western 
Hemisphere, in Asia, Africa and in Australasia, there are 
millions of Italians who can no longer look with pride to 
their mother country as the cradle of Latin civilisation and 
protector of the Holy Roman Church. In their countries of 
adoption they hear their native land sneered at and carica- 
tured by civilised peoples. Nor is this humiliation confined 
to Italians. There are true friends of Italy in almost every 
land who deeply resent the heavy damage done to the reputa- 
tion of a country and people that they had learned to love. 

Another serious aspect of the situation is the loss of Italy 
as a rallying point for European civilisation at the end of 
hostilities. No combination of power could have been in a 
more favourable position to bring the nations together than 
the Church and State of Rome. Their ancient heritage, their 
geographical position, their human characteristics, and their 
dignified setting would have provided an ideal centre from 
which the new peace of Europe could begin to radiate. Italy 
would have been fulfilling the réle of the leader of Latin 
civilisation, thereby rendering a high service not only to the 
civilised world, but also to her own honour and good name. 
But this great opportunity of acquiring lasting distinction 
by rendering service to mankind has been thrown away in 
favour of vain ambitions that will merely soil the pages of 
history. Although Mussolini’s own views may have placed 
him between the extremists and moderates, the extremists as 
usual prevailed. But Mussolini himself is responsible for 
what has been allowed to happen. For this he must answer to 
God, to the House of Savoy, to the Italian people and their 
Mother Church, and to multitudes in all corners of the earth 
who owe their civilisation to the heritage of Rome. 


E. W. Potson Newman. 


THE ACCIDENTAL’ X'SIGN 
OF“ PURPOSE: 


E use the term accidental in a wider and somewhat 
different sense than that of Aristotle, to whom we 
owe it. In the Aristotelian logic it was used to signify 
a feature which may be either present in or absent from 
an entity without affecting its integrity as described in its 
definition. For us the term has come to signify an interfer- 
ence, which may be trivial or tragic, with the expected 
continuity and coherence of an object, a collocation of objects, 
or a process. From the standpoint of the assumed uniformity 
of Nature and of universal causality there can be nothing that 
is strictly accidental. Yet from that of our expectation, 
whether calculated or habitual, there is often a breach of 
continuity and coherence in a structure, or an interruption in 
the orderly development of a process. In either case something 
unexpected takes place, which baffles or modifies our calcula- 
tion or our assumptions. Because of such interferences the 
universe is frequently a perplexing problem alike for scientific 
investigation, for practical undertakings, and, above all, for 
easy-going optimism. Such interruptions are regarded as 
intrusions upon what we have come to regard as the normal, 
whether static or evolutionary. Men are confronted with what 
may well be mountains of obstruction to what they have come 
to treat as the orderly, the rational and the good. In all such 
cases the accidental as objective makes a breach in the 
expectations, the efforts and the desires that have been 
cherished on the basis of previous but inadequate experience. 
The element of surprise enters into the situation as we have 
previously regarded it. For Aristotle’s purpose the accidental 
can be neglected; for our purposes, and as we understand it, 
neglect is impossible. a 
The orderly, if promotive of life, stability and comfort 1s 
commonly treated as providential and purposive ; what 
contradicts these interests is treated as a problem to be 
minimised, or even explained away. If this be impossible, 
it creates a dissatisfaction and discontent which give rise to 
serious doubts as to the reality of Divine oversight, power, or 
beneficence. The “ Evidences” upon which Paley relied, with 
one-sided and somewhat materialist optimism, as proof of 
Divine beneficence have broken down and the Theistic 
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problem is then reopened in a more serious and searching way. 
All that conflicts with ordinary experience and its expecta- 
tions as contemplated by sanguine and hitherto prosperous 
persons, living in comparatively peaceful and progressive 
times, comes to be treated as a mystery, to give ground for an 
indictment of the Divine government of the world, or to create 
a presumption of the absence of any such government at all. 

The problem has become to investigate what bearing has 
the tragic defeat of human expectations, whether personal or 
world-wide, upon the activity, and the all-sufficiency, the 
wisdom and the love of God. Does what contradicts human 
expectation and hope, what defeats or retards human efforts 
after improvement of life, when based upon reasonable 
assumptions of the stable, continuous and coherent co-opera- 
tion of Nature and History with man, invalidate or weaken 
the grounds of belief in the purposive, beneficent, and 
sovereign activity of God? 

Even Nature presents this problem. The late Dr. J. B. 
Mozley in a university sermon finely said of Nature 
that “in the very act of labouring as a machine, she 
also sleeps as a picture.” Yet there is another side. 
Faults in strata, violent convulsions, failures of seasons, 
epidemic sicknesses, may reduce almost to insignificance the 
disastrous effects of revolutions or of outbursts of organised 
unrighteousness by men. Such tragic frustrations, whether 
wrought by nature or by men, involve the denial of expecta- 
tion, the downfall of hopes, the widespread and vicarious 
sufferings of men. Are these outstanding accidents a negation 
of purpose and of God? 

The late Dr. H. A. L. Fisher, in the preface to his great 


History of Europe, has specifically raised the problem in 
regard to human history. He says: 


One intellectual excitement has, however, been denied me. 
Men wiser and more learned than I have discerned in history a 
plot, a rhythm, a predetermined pattern. These harmonies are 
concealed from me. I can see only one emergency following upon 
another as wave follows upon wave, only one great fact with 
respect to which, since it is unique, there can be no generalisations, 
only one safe rule for the historian: that he should recognise in 
the development of human destinies the play of the contingent and 
the unforeseen. This is not a doctrine of cynicism and despair. The 
fact of progress is written large on the page of history, but progress 
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is not a law of Nature. The ground gained by one generation may 
be lost by the next. The thoughts of men may flow into the 
channels which lead to disaster and barbarism. 


As to this it may briefly be remarked that Dr. Fisher 
recognises “‘ the fact of progress,” that the “ absence of 
pattern ” does not imply the absence of meaning, and that any 
“* law of progress ” would involve, as will shortly be contended, 
the destruction of progress itself, since, if such a law could be 
discovered and counted on, this would result in obstructing 
the growth, through exercise, of personality inmen. Mechan- 
ism would supersede alike faith and venture, freedom and 
fellowship. 

The complaint that is made in regard to all this is often 
that “ If God cared for men, then things would not happen.” 
It is the contention of this article that, on the contrary, 
because God cares for men these things do happen. It is easy 
to indict the government of the universe, even for man’s 
neglect and abuse of it. Such an indictment may be framed 
on many grounds—physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual. 
The universe is from every point of view laden with imper- 
fections. Yet for the perfecting of man the imperfection of his 
world is essential. What is required, if this end be real, is a 
combination of order, calling for and encouraging adjustment, 
with disorder exacting readjustment. Otherwise human 
beings would become robots and not men. 

Man, when duly awakened, attains normal development in 
response to an orderly and encouraging world. But he is 
awakened and comes to the height of his powers as a free 
personality when shocked out of his composure and compelled 
to face the disorder, which breaks up his routine and defeats 
hiscalculations. The manifold resources of human personality, 
which would otherwise slumber in the unconscious, as well as its 
strength and integration of character are brought about and 
brought out by the challenge of the unexpected. Manhood 
is raised to its highest power by the dangerously challenging. 

Moreover, comradeship and social cohesion are called into 
being by the challenges which would submerge isolated 
individuals, but can be surmounted by common counsel and 
concerted action. An absolutely trustworthy and calculable 
universe would encourage slothful indifference and individual- 
ist dependence upon it. The accidental throws men upon their 
unrealised resources, not only material but personal and 
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social, and brings them into ever closer community by 
concerted resistance to danger. Thus the accidental is trans- 
formed, not however without loss, and takes its part in 
creating a larger order out of shattering disorder. Hence some- 
one has said, “‘ When consciousness is crucified on circum- 
stance give praise.” 

Let us sum up briefly the gains that are brought about by 
the accidental and only by means of it. To begin with the 
shock of the unexpected, and still more the apprehension of 
its possibility, awaken men from torpor and stimulate aware- 
ness, attention, and alertness. They arouse men to investiga- 
tion and understanding, to precaution and preparation. Thus 
receptivity and flexibility are brought about. As the result a 
quickened apprehension and an enlarged comprehension of 
factors and processes arise, which lead to reflective and 
scientific research. An enlarged togetherness is sought in 
order to transcend discontinuity. 

But still more important gains accrue. The growth of 
valuation is brought about. Men come to select what must 
be chosen for defence, what must be pursued for satisfaction. 
Such valuation calls forth the prophetic and poetic, the 
heroic and the saintly. It gives rise to philosophy. By all 
these ways men are led to discern what ought to be valued and 
thus knowledge becomes spiritualised and moralised. On this 
basis ever-increasing community, estimation and co-operation 
in organisation come into being and reach out towards 
universality. Zest and courage, faith and wisdom are thus 
evoked, with their vision, venture and high resolve. 

Thus transcendence of the actual situation produces 
independence and command of it. Nor is this all. This 
transcendence leads to questing. Men seek to explore the 
Whence and How, the Why and Whither, by which this long, 
complicated and exacting process is to be explained. They 
reach the climax when they rise above the terrestrial and 
changeful to seek, to claim and to inhabit the Eternal. 

By this arduous journey man has been brought at length 
to become a rational animal, a moral personality, and a 
spiritual being. Manhood can only be construed in terms of 
all this and no other kind of world could have brought it 
about. Hence the combination of orderly development with 


the accidental, searching as it must needs be, is the sign of a 
governing purpose. 


| 
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_ The present war is the supreme example of the accidental 
In Its most tragic and catastrophic sense. Our civilisation, 
with its accumulated and growing wealth of ideals, cherished 
values and material resources, is at stake. All these are 
gravely imperilled not only for Britain but for mankind. The 
unexpected has happened on a world-wide scale. The horror 
of it has only been surpassed by the heroic efforts it has called 
forth. The assumptions of an era have been laid in ruins from 
the centre to the circumference of the earth. Never before has 
mankind as a whole been exposed to so severe, so searching, 
so all-embracing an ordeal. All the accumulated gains of the 
past have intensified the dangers of the present. 

Yet this ordeal, unexampled as it is, brings into the highest 
relief all the considerations that have just been urged. To 
the widest extent and in the most crucial ways there has come 
to mankind a supreme call and an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity for the full and unremitting exercise of all the qualities 
that have just been set forth. The imperative summons to 
the highest and most pertinacious courage, inspired by hope, 
fortified by every source of strength and carried out in 
adamantine patience and persistence gives to mankind both 
its searching test and its unprecedented possibilities. Courage 
and self-sacrifice are essential elements of faith; without 
them it cannot be perfected. The trial, by its very severity, 
illuminates the values and rivets them upon us by the 
greatness of the demands, personal and social, which it makes 
of us. Only the dominance of the spirit, becoming prophetic 
in its exaltation, can throw down and cast out the brute. 
However pacific we may be, we must needs recognise with 
thankfulness that these great qualities are being surprisingly 
called forth and displayed. Their activity is for the most part 
inarticulate, but their greatness has been uttered in a form 
that has already become classic in the letter that could only 
have been addressed to a mother, by the young airman who 
has joyfully given his life to his country and his cause (I'he 
Times, June 18th, 1940). 

In this crisis, however, there is obviously present a new 
factor, of which account has not yet been taken in this 
article, the fact and the enormity of sin—of sin in its full 
connotation and its manifold implications. Sin has produced 
the gigantic upheaval of the accidental, destroying, for a time, 
the peaceful development of mankind. Its extenuating 

VoL. CLVIII. 28 
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circumstances only make manifest what Holy Scripture terms 
“ the deceitfulness of Sin.” The present challenge to civilisa- 
tion is avowedly anti-Christian. Its fanaticism and folly, its 
utter immorality and inhumanity, its shortsighted and 
suicidal destructiveness all mark the insurgence of the “ wild 
beast ” of the Apocalypse. The universe clearly permits and 
equips it. The freedom of man as a “rational animal” 
involves its possibility, yet its very insanity prepares the way 
of a great disillusionment which may occasion the return to a 
true valuation of life, with its ordering restraint and inspiration. 
But where in all this havoc does God come in? God is not 
the author of sin. He counterworks, circumscribes and will 
eventually overcome it. Yet He foresees it, permits it, and 
interweaves it with the process of history. The price of 
freedom is the possibility of sin, and freedom with all its risks, 
has been conferred and instituted by God. In defending 
freedom men are accepting (by directing and establishing) 
the gift of God. 
This faith justifies the triumphant conclusion of the young 
airman : 
“I firmly believe,” he says, “ that evil things are sent into the 
world to try us; they are sent deliberately by our Creator to 
test our metal because He knows what is good for us. The Bible 


is full of cases where the easy way out has been discarded for 
moral principles.” 


John Buchan ends his posthumous book, Memory Hold-the- 


Door, with the confession : 


I believe—and this is my crowning optimism—that the challenge 
with which we are now faced may restore to us that manly 
humility which alone gives power. It may bring us back to God. 


“ The things that are shaken” will disappear. But God has 
bestowed upon mankind “a kingdom that cannot be moved.” 
In this dreadful, yet providential, “ shaking ” may be found 
a convincing revelation that the accidental is a sign of 
purpose. The purpose of God is not to produce contented and 
surfeited animals, but “to bring many sons unto glory.” 
This world, as Keats so nobly said, is “ a vale of soulmaking.” 
The way of suffering is the only road that leads to the City of 
God ies “he that endureth unto the end the same shall be 
saved.” 


J. Scorr Livcetr. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE WAR. 


AR presents opportunities for solving both immediate 

and more remote problems. The military steps forced 

on the belligerents constantly cut through entangled 
Gordian knots which have long defied reform. Of our own 
national problems two stand out as permanent and serious, 
agriculture and health. In these two domains innumerable 
efforts to improve the situation have resulted in great expense 
but comparative failure. The situation is much as it was 
fifty years ago—a very defective agricultural industry and an 
indifferently healthy people. 

Even at this early stage the present war shows us the 
elements of solving a part of these two great questions. The 
duty of feeding the people exercises the military and political 
authorities. This duty is a part of the war problem and is in 
the first instance being looked on as such : it is immediate and 
urgent. We can solve it. Production of specified quantities 
and equitable distribution of food are well in hand. But what 
a pity if we leave it at that! 

Much more fundamental solutions are within our reach. 
Some at least of our Gordian knots are ready for cutting. A 
very small amount of audacity is required. The principal 
interest of the situation lies perhaps in the promise or sug- 
gestion that by taking a certain long-term solution in hand in 
agriculture we shall find ourselves also considerably advanced 
along the way of better health. An improvement in one field 
will have a profound influence in the other. 

The need for effective action in the agricultural field will be 
manifest when the failures of the last sixty years are briefly 
reviewed. Ever since the great depression of 1879, when the 
old and well-tried system of mixed farming had to be aban- 
doned, there has been no consistent policy for dealing with 
agriculture. A long succession of hard-working and well- 
meaning ministers have one by one failed to work out a 
solution of the problems which would appeal to all political 
parties. The methods adopted to preserve this ancient 
industry have always been negative rather than positive. 
Their great weakness has been the lack of any constructive 
ideas. 

The palliative measures which have been sought may be 
roughly grouped under two heads—cures from science and 
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relief from economics. The cures from science have become 
more and more elaborate: a vast framework of organisation 
and research to investigate every possible malady of plant 
and animal and an immense expenditure of money on 
insecticides, germicides, fungicides, sprays, disinfectants now 
prevail. The result is more than doubtful. The patient is just 
alive, that is all. He does not seem to “ pick up” in the 
medical phrase, to recover tone and firmness, and an 
anxious bevy of nurses, doctors and assistants hover round 
his weakened footsteps at every turn. The relief sought from 
economics produces almost the same picture: every form, 
first of investigation, and then of subsidy, has been tried: still 
farming does not pay, and with marketing boards and officials 
galore the result is obscure and highly unsatisfactory. 

It does not yet appear to strike the short-term reformers 
that the reason why so little success has been registered is 
that nothing so far contemplated comes anywhere near the 
root of the matter. This article does not deal primarily with 
the economic situation, but it may briefly be stated that in 
the writer’s view economists have been singularly blind 
in not drawing the right conclusion from the obstinacy of the 
agricultural industry in refusing to benefit from modern 
economic nostrums. If ever there were a difficult patient, it 
is the farming world, which in spite of being spoonfed all the 
time with the pap of subsidies, yet ever appears to be 
sickly and starving. Does it not occur to the theorists that 
this strange resisting power of agriculture to modern economic 
arrangements is in itself the most valuable and most illu- 
minating factor at our disposal for assisting our advance? If 
agriculture does not flourish on subsidies, marketing boards, 
etc., in a word on the profit motive, perhaps it is not agricul- 
ture which is at fault, but the profit motive which is defective ? 
I shall return to this question briefly at the end of this article. 

As for the scientific assistance so lavishly offered, it is my 
purpose to urge that here again a great stride can be taken 
beyond our present rather wretched and certainly most 
unsuccessful efforts to deal with one surface symptom after 
another. A more correct diagnosis which will put us on the 
way to a real restoration of health is actually within our 
vision, as follows. 

Of the various periods of farming in this island the nine- 
teenth century, until the great depression of 1879, is usually 
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held to have been technically one of the best. It had profited 
by the improvements of the late eighteenth century and it 
had the stimulation of good markets with the rise of the 
industrial towns. It is characterised as a period of mixed 
farming, i.e. of the combination of vegetable cropping with 
animal husbandry. This was universally practised. 

There was, however, one defect which is never mentioned : 
the treatment of animal manure. The prevalence of animal 
husbandry produced a large quantity of animal excreta. This, 
the most valuable of all forms of waste to be returned to the 
land, has been for centuries in the Western hemisphere— 
though never in the East—treated in the form of the accu- 
mulated heap. British farming, and European farming in 
general, did not in its great advances of this period surmount 
this radical error, of which indeed the farmer was quite 
unconscious. In peasant districts, Brittany for instance, the 
wealth and standing of the peasant were actually measured 
by the size and the accumulation he could manage to secure 
of evil-smelling and fly-infested animal excreta, usually close 
to his doorstep, oozing a rich liquid which soaked away 
uselessly into the soil and often into the domestic water-well, 
with curious consequences to the family health. If the peasant 
was, and still is, unconscious of his odious mismanagement of 
this precious material we can only add that the modern 
scientist has never mentioned the matter to him or suggested 
anything else, and that the modern trained agriculturist has 
carried on the same evil tradition, though medical science has 
probably induced him to remove his heap rather farther away 
from his kitchen door. 

Manure in the form of a heap, though normally incor- 
porating a considerable quantity of straw and litter, is a 
defiance of the laws of Nature and this alone should long since 
have made us pause. Nature never accumulates animal 
wastes in this way: she scatters them, and invariably by 
letting them fall on the ground in a dispersed fashion mixes 
them continuously with the vegetable wastes—teaf fall, seeds, 
etc.—which accumulate likewise on the field or forest floor. 
The result is humus, that rich, dark, moist top layer of soil 
which may be observed in every field, coppice or forest, which 
constitutes the element from which all plant life derives its 
best sustenance and the absence of which indicates a de- 
fertilised agriculture and impoverished farming. 
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The result, as we say, is humus, and the result is perfect. 
The manure heap, by contrast, is chemically unbalanced and 
biologically unsound. The smell of the heap and the presence 
of flies is a sure indication that the transformation of the 
nitrogenous wastes of the animal is being impeded by want 
of oxygen and also by a shortage of vegetable matter. The 
excess of nitrogen cannot be held, it escapes into the atmos- 
phere and is lost. The bacteria and fungi, whose duty it is 
to make the mixed animal and vegetable wastes into humus, 
live a life of frustration. Thus both smell and flies are the 
visible signs of the soil’s deprivation of its manurial rights. 

The European manure heap is a mismanagement of wastes. 
But the adequate return of wastes to the land is so cardinal a 
principle in Nature that life simply does not continue without 
it: every addition to our science reinforces our knowledge of 
this first principle. Let us, however, proceed with our brief 
survey of Western farming. Not only did the farmer abide by 
his most faulty treatment of the wastes which he had at his 
disposal but he actually allowed himself to be robbed of a 
huge portion of wastes which should have been his. We have 
mentioned the rise of the industrial town: the replacement 
of the cesspool—no doubt a very faulty institution—by 
modern water-borne sanitation and the burying out of sight 
or burning of industrial household rubbish, which was bound 
to accumulate in inconvenient quantities, withdrew from the 
farmer potentially valuable and indeed necessary wastes 
which for centuries had rightly been his. This deprivation 
was bound to impoverish the soil permanently, and has in 
fact done so. It is estimated that 10 million tons of dustbin 
rubbish are present in our controlled tips* in this island : 
they are waiting to be restored to our fields and homesteads. 
Ample practical experiments, both small-scale and large- 
scale, have been carried out sufficiently to demonstrate the 
great value of this material, which only needs a rough 
screening and crushing, to the land. A single mention may be 
made of what Messrs. Arthur Guinness, Son & Co. have done 
on their Kentish hop gardens. Crushed dustbin refuse from 
Southwark has been used to compost all the available local 
wastes including the old hop bine and hop string of the 


* The controlled tip is a tip which has been sealed by a layer of earth and ashes and 


which therefore does not constitute the nuisance which was presented by the old- 
fashioned dump. 
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garden. The results on the crop and on the land have been 
outstanding. The all-in cost of the humus so produced has 
been considerably less than the equivalent amounts of 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potash in the form of artificial 
manures. 

If our controlled tips contain untold wealth—and why in 
this time of war do we not at once start getting them on to 
the land ?—the loss entailed by our water-borne sanitation is 
beyond computation. It is not suggested that the system as 
such could be altered, but the resulting sewage should not, 
in any circumstances whatsoever, be allowed to escape into 
the rivers and seas. It should, treated in ways that have 
proved their worth and which no doubt are still capable of 
much betterment, be restored to the land. The probability 
is that quite the best principle will be to combine the pulver- 
ised dustbin refuse with farmyard manure: this makes a 
perfect fertiliser and was carried out by the late Sir Bernard 
Greenwell on a large scale at Marden Park, Surrey. 

Again we must continue our survey, which by now has 
become a criticism. If the European farmer has been 
ignorant in his treatment of the manure heap and incredibly 
indifferent to his own loss in allowing himself to be robbed of 
other wastes, the American farmer has gone even farther 
down the path of ruin. Inheriting the extraordinary natural 
accumulated fertility of the prairies of the Western Continent, 
these farmers have actually refused to conserve even the most 
obvious wastes lying on their own fields. Straw, to the 
European farmer a precious commodity, is commonly burnt 
in the field in North America. No further illustration can be 
asked for of man’s wanton destruction of what Providence 
has given him. That particular fault of straw burning 
has been, however, only one by-product of a wholly 
faulty system. Straw is burnt because on the huge wheat 
fields where Nature so kindly produces it, it is, first, literally 
impossible to find the labour to deal with it and, second, 
because in the absence of animal husbandry it is not 
obviously required for bedding or other normal purposes. 

A fundamental misconception has here led the North 
American farmer astray. He has aimed at vast harvests of the 
same crop in succession and he has allowed those harvests to 
be purely vegetable. But monocropping and the omission of 
animal husbandry are fatal games to play. They are even 
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more in contradiction to natural principles than the European 
farmer’s manure heap. Though, of course, the agriculturist 
cannot conveniently imitate the striking confusion of plant 
species which the wild life of this earth displays, nevertheless 
he must as far as possible make good that particular form of 
soil exhaustion which follows on successive cultivation of only 
a single species on the same ground. The good Western 
farmer uses rotation of crops, but the Eastern farmer, who 
has maintained his soil in perfect heart for at least forty 
centuries, putting the Westerner altogether to shame, 
is accustomed to sow and reap mixed crops, e.g. cereals and 
pulses (India), to interplant his rows (also an Italian practice), 
and even to grow single specimens ‘of different vegetables 
within the space of a very few inches (China). Whatever may 
be the ideal in this direction from the point of view of main- 
taining soil fertility, assuredly the other mistake of 
leaving out the animal is the final one. The experi- 
ence of generations shows that agriculture cannot be 
carried on in this way. No permanent farming system is 
known which has used only one-half of Nature’s institutions. 
In this respect the recent introduction of the petrol-driven 
vehicle and petrol-driven machine in farming has been a mis- 
fortune, the numbers of the animal population having thereby 
been seriously brought down by the loss of the draught 
animal. It is certain that the return of animal wastes, 
particularly of animal urine, to the soil is such an integral 
part of the life-cycle that nothing can be a substitute or make 
good its loss, 

Our diagnosis has been summary and even rather rough: 
it has ended in condemnation, but it must stand. No verbal 
criticism is needed to point out the faultiness of a system on 
which every form of animal and vegetable disease is taking 
increasing toll. Agricultural periodicals are filled with patho- 
logical description or advocate a series of disinfectant 
measures which tell their own story. The present writer is 
convinced that until we can get our farming back to Nature’s 
standard where disease exists, runs its course and quickly 
disappears, we cannot be said to have begun to farm properly. 
Insects and fungi, viruses and parasites destroying plant and 
animal life are merely Nature’s censors, are appointed by her 
to find out and remove inefficient products. His own ex- 
perience in India was that when he had taught himself to 
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grow and rear properly suitable animal and vegetable crops 
infection was powerless against them. The experimental 
fields of Pusa (Bihar and Orissa), at Quetta (Baluchistan), and 
at the Institute of Plant Industry, Indore (Central India), defied 
all pests—regrettably an offer to let loose the American boll 
weevil on cotton fields as a supreme test was refused by the 
authorities—while the oxen which rubbed noses with foot- 
and-mouth infected animals over the hedges remained 
throughout (twenty years) entirely immune. They were fed 
on healthy plants, themselves the product of soil which had 
gradually been got into a state of perfect fertility, and 
the result was that condition of health which is the 
birthright of all created things until the waning powers of 
old age shall impair it. That the same laws hold good 
of human health is surely a most obvious inference. 

The present war gives us a unique opportunity of 
initiating reforms both immediate and fundamental. The 
immediate reform, which could bring us untold benefit 
within the twelve months, would be that distribution, 
already suggested, of the riches stored in our controlled 
tips for which our soil is crying out. It is impossible 
too severely to criticise the omission to do this, the usefulness 
of which has been brought to the notice of the Ministries con- 
cerned, which continue, however, to display an inexcusable 
and inexplicable indifference on this important subject. 

But a more general restoration of soil fertility could also be 
started forthwith. We must desist from the highly injurious 
practice of poisoning our fields with artificial manures. Such 
manures, a misapplication of the Liebig tradition, very un- 
fortunately stimulated by the temptation to make use after 
1918 of the new plants for gaining atmospheric nitrogen 
which had been used for the manufacture of munitions during 
the last war, are an attempted short cut by man to hurry on 
the processes of growth. Their real effect is to interrupt the 
round of growth and decay. In the soil when treated in this 
way the mycorrhizal association, i.e. the symbiotic process 
by which the roots of the plant absorb and digest the fungus 
or mycelium which is present in the humus layer, cannot 
continue ; it dies away, and the plant suffers accordingly. It 
was thought that only legumes used this association, but the 
light thrown on the question by the proofs, afforded by the 
work of Dr. Rayner and Dr. Levisohn at Bedford College, 
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shows that a vast number of plants, including practically all 
the flowering vegetable kingdom and thus our staple usable 
crops—tea, coffee, cereals, sisal, pulses, rubber, and probably 
others—all depend vitally on this underground mechanism. 

To restore the fertility of our soil in permanence is only 
possible if we recreate the stores of humus so essential to 
plant health ; this humus layer is incidentally a great buffer 
against damage or accidental conditions, such as excessive 
heat, dryness, etc., and therefore an immense reserve of 
strength to our plants. But to make humus we must manage 
our manure heaps, our garden refuse heaps and every other 
form of waste in the ways indicated by Nature. We can 
actually learn much from the Chinese peasant. It was the 
writer’s good fortune, after having had the usual acquaintance 
of a scientific research worker with Western science and ideas, 
to remain all his working life in contact with Eastern practice. 
The Indore Process, so named after the Indian State which 
provided him with the facilities for trying it out, is a method 
for the conversion of all farming and gardening wastes into 
humus on principles based on that knowledge and experience. 
It is a method which is easily adapted to all types of farming 
or horticulture and which can be understood by the allotment 
holder or practised on a field scale on the large plantation. 
There is no secret or patent attached to it: it is merely a 
reasonable imitation of natural methods. During the last ten 
years it has gained acceptance all over the world and the 
results which it seems able to give are hopeful and encourag- 
ing in the highest degree.* 

We cannot outrage Nature. She may submit for a time, but 
her revenge is terrible. It was a cardinal mistake to try to 
bludgeon modern agriculture into conformity with the 
“economic ” principle of producing more and more and thus 
yielding greater and greater profit. That is not Nature’s way. 
It would be well for us to abandon this folly, and to reconsti- 
tute our human arrangements on the recognised principle 
that Nature will give us reasonable benefits, but will never 
stoop to minister to our greed for illimitable gain. Farming, 
at any rate, must be left out of this system. Whether the 
modern industrial world is well advised to pursue it to the 
bitter end is a question which it is permissible for the farmer 
in his turn to pose to the industrialist. 

ALBERT Howarp. 
* An Agricultural Testament. By A. Howard. Oxford University Press. 1940. 15s. 
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WORLD PLANNING. 
R. KARL MANNHEIM’S work on Ideology and 


Utopia has now been followed by a further volume of 

his studies in modern social structure. The new book 
is called Man and Society. Its perusal is an exhilarating 
experience. If it is also somewhat exhausting, that is because 
the reader has to exert himself in the high air of abstract 
thought. But he is not further handicapped, as students of 
Ideology and Utopia might have feared, by having to digest 
a too literal translation from a German original. 

Man and Society would redeem European civilisation by 
planning and constructing a new social order. The need for 
planning appears from Dr. Mannheim’s analysis of the pro- 
cesses which have led to the recent collapse of so many 
democracies. He begins by asking why our psychological, 
moral and cultural life shows the same traces of breakdown 
as our system of producing and distributing material 
goods. He finds no answer in any existing work. “ Up to 
now,” he writes, “‘ we have had no historical or sociological 
psychology.” But his extensive bibliography, covering 
nearly eighty pages of his book, is, he tells us, “ purely 
personal.” It does not aim at completion. It omits, for 
example, The Group Mind and all but two of William 
McDougall’s other works. Its omissions explain why Dr. 
Mannheim found it necessary to reconstruct many of the 
foundations of sociological psychology already laid by English 
workers in this field. That his fundamentals differ so little 
from theirs is a tribute to their work as well as to his. In 
some directions he has gone further than they have; and, 
besides widening the basis of sociological psychology, he has 
built an impressive structure upon it. 

The study of Society differs from the study of Man. The 
human body, studied by physiologists, is made up of mole- 
cules, studied by chemists. The molecules are composed of 
atoms, and the atoms in turn of electrical fields, studied by 
physicists. But physics is not the same as physiology, nor 
is psychology the same as sociology. There is, however, no 
need for knowledge to be kept in water-tight compartments. 
If the world be indeed a single whole, our knowledge of it has 
surely suffered from too much ribbon development. Clerk 
Maxwell’s plea for the cross-fertilisation of the sciences is a 
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reminder that discovery may make more rapid progress if it 
advances on a wider front, through the unoccupied ground 
on either side of the beaten track. At all events, Dr. Mann- 
heim’s work in the open country between the main roads of 
sociology and psychology has met with conspicuous success. 

Coming to it by way of sociology he first rediscovered, as 
we said, several fundamental facts revealed by those who, 
entering from the other side, had already searched the same 
ground for principles of education. He found, for example, 
that in a planned society education must be specific. But 
already, in Fors Clavigera, Ruskin had denounced “ the idea 
of a general education that is to fit everybody to be Emperor 
of Russia ” as “ the most entirely and directly diabolical of 
all the countless stupidities into which the British nation 
has of late been betrayed.” This idea underlay the Regula- 
tions issued by the Board of Education in 1904, for the guid- 
ance of the new Secondary Schools brought into existence by 
the Education Acts of 1902 and 1903. But, as time went on, 
this notion of education im vacuo (education for nothing in 
particular, like the “‘ allgemeine Bildung”? in Germany) 
met a rising tide of disapproval from educational theory. 
By 1912 Sir John Adams was able to annouce that “ the 
whole evolution of educational theory may be said to be a 
great sweep from specific education back again to specific 
education, through a long period during which formal train- 
ing held the field.”’* 

If education is to be a specific, if it is “ to form a person 
who will probably be needed in the next stage of human 
development,” we have to face the question how skilful 
teaching of this or that subject may help to form the many 
different kinds of persons of whom the planned society is to 
consist. Dr. Mannheim had, therefore, to consider the nature 
of knowledge. Among his conclusions were : 


that the knowable universe is not a multiplicity but a unity ; 


that the growth of knowledge begins with chance discovery of 
isolated concrete facts, goes on to link them together by their 
common abstract parts,{ and then, in the third stage, connects up 
these groups of facts, by more abstraction, into clusters of groups, 
* The Evolution of Educational Theory (p. 225). This book is not mentioned in Dr. 
Mannheim’s bibliography. 
} Dr. Mannheim calls this process “ inventive thinking ” (p. 207), thus stressing the 
practical source of science. But, as Dr. Whitehead pointed out, there is also the 
theoretical source. Its driving power would seem to be the instinct of curiosity. 
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so as to form an increasingly organised and integrated “ multi- 
dimensional ” structure ; 

that these abstract facts, or principia media, are not of equal 
weight but form a “ hierarchy ” of values according to their order 
in the structure of knowledge as a whole; and 

that, therefore, knowledge of particular facts should not be sought 
for its own sake, or by every member of a planned society, but only 
by those in whose life and work this knowledge is likely to be of use. 


All these results were known to students of educational 
theory. For example, Milton held that “ the greatest mistake 
is in teaching subjects in water-tight compartments,” and 
Professor Whitehead wrote of the “ neat, trim, tidy, exact 
world, which is the goal of scientific thought.” Again Henri 
Poincaré, the French mathematician, described nature as 
“a hierarchy of facts,” and as possessing a “ beauty which 
comes from the harmonious order of its parts.” He also saw 
that the most general facts or laws are the most valuable, 
their value depending on how many previously known facts 
they unite. And the Spens Report* recognises that facts 
taught to a pupil are not to be learnt for their own sake, but 
that the value of a subject depends on the boy or girl to 
whom it is proposed to teach it. 

Miss Grace Hadow, in one of the last of her writings, tells 
of a small boy who, wanting to know the use of one thing 
after another, was driving his aunt frantic by reiterated 
“ What’s the use of ——?” At last, goaded beyond endur- 
ance, she turned on him with, “ If it comes to that, what’s 
the use of Richard? ” He pondered for a moment and then 
said, “‘I can’t quite remember, but I know that I am of 
some use to God.”’} In a totalitarian country he would have 
been taught to think of himself rather as useful to the state. 
Under “ laisser-faire”’ liberalism his own self-realisation 
would have been the expected answer to his aunt’s question. 
In Dr. Mannheim’s planned society the use of Richard, the 
purpose for which he should be educated, is both social 
service and self-realisation. Moreover, the one is attained by 
means of the other. 

Here again Dr. Mannheim arrives by a different route at a 
conclusion already reached by educational theory. The aim 
of education, it has been said, should be to form characters 


*On Secondary Education (1938), pp- 171, 173, 143. 
+ Federal Union (1940), ed. M. Chaning-Pearce, pp. I11, 112. 
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that will fit their possessors to give God and His world the 
best service of which they are capable and to realise their 
own best selves in that service. Such a character implies 
single-mindedness—a unity of knowledge and feeling—and 
a master-purpose shared with other members of the same 
society. The need of this common purpose is recognised by 
Dr. Mannheim, and so is the need for single-mindedness. It 
is the lack of this integrity of mind that causes the collapse 
of rationality in the intellectual sphere, and also the collapse 
of morality. 

While, however, Dr. Mannheim wants to see “ the entire 
person ” moulded by means of education so as “ to transform 
the social structure in its psychological dimension,” he is also 
concerned with other dimensions of a planned society. In 
his view there is a close correspondence between the three 
stages of the growth of knowledge and the progress of human 
institutions. While knowledge is in its first phase, of chance 
discovery, all that is necessary for the survival of society “‘ is 
that the positive prescriptions and taboos which the tribal 
ancestors had worked out on the basis of such a discovery 
should be faithfully kept.” Natural selection ensures that 
those societies ‘‘ which cannot retain and transmit the right 
way of doing things,” or which cannot make new discoveries 
when a change of environment requires new adaptations, 
“ inevitably die out.” 

When knowledge enters upon the next phase, that of 
‘‘ invention,” society approaches the age of reason. Know- 
ledge, confined as yet to several separate subjects, is only 
partially integrated; and society is “ only partially regu- 
lated.” The organisation of society in several separate and 
distinct institutions, many of them quite free from state 
control, was characteristic of nineteenth-century liberalism. 
That is why the statesmen who met in Paris in 1919 thought 
in terms of politics—security, power, and written constitu- 
tions—and paid scant attention to the economic or psycho- 
logical planning of their new international world. 

Integration is the key-note of the third stage in the advance 
of knowledge towards the truth. Planning, in Dr. Mann- 
heim’s view, marks the corresponding phase of society’s 
evolution. To the need for planning we have been rudely 
awakened by what has been happening to our Europe during 
the last quarter of a century, especially during the last decade. 
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But the present need is not merely for “ the continuance of 
civilisation as we know it.” That civilisation has been 
marked in practice by grave injustice, terrible poverty, 
narrow nationalism and other signs of our unwillingness to 
make whatever sacrifices are needed to apply Christian 
principles in social (including international) relationships. 
How, then, may we fill in the gaps between our philosophy, 
our politics, and our economics ? How may we plan a society 
that will dovetail law and order into material and spiritual 
well-being? How can we integrate security and equality 
with prosperity, liberty with unity, and all with one another ? 

We may begin at the centre. The central problem is to 
ensure that the interests of the whole society shall prevail 
over those of any dissident part. Unless the society can en- 
force its will, it cannot survive. And the will of a society 
will only be done by reason of its hold upon the minds of its 
members, or because of its power over their bodies. Loyalty 
and power, both are needed, like the fingers and the thumb. 
But, like the fingers and the thumb, they work in opposite 
ways. Loyalty acts positively. It includes a common purpose. 
It leads each member of the society, and each group of mem- 
bers, to think of the society as “‘ good” and therefore wish 
to do its will. But power acts negatively. It makes people 
think of the society as “ strong,” so that they fear its brute 
force if they fail to obey it, however much they hate it. 
Power by itself makes indeed for security, for law and order. 
Those against whom the society uses its power, who feel 
themselves to be under its thumb, may have peace imposed 
upon them. But it is a negative peace. Loyalty makes for a 
peace that is positive and constructive: for peace with 
prosperity. 

We have compared loyalty to the four fingers without 
which the thumb alone—no power, however great—will 
enable society to maintain its grip on life. Of course, the 
analysis of loyalty might go further. It would then display 
more than four parts within the one sentiment. But these 
four, which we liken to four fingers, are essential. The first 
finger points to equality, or justice. Our planned society 
must accord to each of its members, and to each of its member- 
states, equal rights before the law. It is not sufficient, as 
it was thought to be in feudal times, merely “ to guarantee 
to every man his own right,” that of lord or that of vassal. 
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The second finger represents prosperity, the product 
of the economic principle in planning. Its central position 
marks the importance of a rising standard of living and a 
steady advance in material welfare. But Karl Marx and his 
followers went too far in treating the economic principle in 
planning as the supreme consideration, apart from power. 
In Dr. Mannheim’s view “ this insistence on the doctrine 
of the absolute supremacy of the economic principle is already 
out of date to a large extent.” 

The third finger stands for liberty. Political, economic and 
moral planning need not and must not involve the destruc- 
tion of individual liberty. The epic story of democracy in 
action off Dunkirk last June is proof, if proof were needed, 
that people who share a common purpose and seek first the 
same goal are free to act as they like. What they want most 
to do is what the others also want done in the common 
interest of all. This larger freedom, derived from a common 
purpose, may be enhanced by leaving smaller matters to 
automatic action, regulated by habit and social custom (due 
to discipline and organisation) in an order which the people 
themselves have chosen. “‘ That man is free,’’ wrote T. H. 
Green, “‘ who is conscious of himself as the author of the law 
which he obeys.” A planned society is perfectly consistent 
with real freedom, personal or national, so long as there is 
democratic control of the planning authority. 

The last of the fingers touches unity : not the unity of one 
nation only, but a world-wide commonwealth of inter- 
dependent states freely co-operating for the good of all. 
This unity mainly depends upon common purpose or “ unity of 
outlook.” It is the last goal of a planned society. 

Our discussion of a planned society began with the need 
for both loyalty and power, the one opposed to the other as 
the fingers oppose the thumb in most kinds of handwork. 
We close by noting how the central nervous system integrates 
the action of the whole hand, including both thumb and 
fingers. In the same way, power and loyalty have to be in- 
tegrated in a perfectly planned society. How this may be 
done is a problem which depends for its solution upon 
identifying the supreme reality with the supreme good. It 
can be solved, and in the long run can perhaps only be solved, 
by Christian education. 


MaxweE.Lu GARNETT. 


THE SOLDIER IN DRAMA: 
IN THREE CENTURIES.* 


N Tudor times there was no standing army. The idea still 

prevailed, coming down from the Anglo-Saxon era, that it 

was the duty of all citizens to serve the State in arms when 
occasion called. Hence Shakespeare and the Elizabethan 
dramatists drew their chief impressions of military service 
from citizen armies recruited either by voluntary enlistment 
or by impressment. The professional soldier, except as a 
mercenary, was an unfamiliar figure to them. 

It was in “ good King Charles’s golden days ” that, except 
for Cromwell’s “‘ New Model,” the standing army first came 
into existence in England. There were then established or 
put on a new footing the Coldstream, Grenadier and Life 
Guards ; the Blues ; two regiments of Dragoons, one of them 
the Scots Greys ; and four regiments of infantry, among them 
the Royals and the Buffs. 

But neither in the Restoration heroic tragedy, with its 
fantastic ideals of love and honour, nor in the artificial 
comedy of manners shall we find reflections of the contempo- 
rary new military types. In the early eighteenth century, 
however, there arose a more naturalistic type of comedy, and 
in some of the plays of Richard Steele and George Farquhar, 
who had both held commissions, we are introduced to 
representatives of the standing army of their period. In 
Steele’s play The Funeral, or Grief a-la-Mode (1701), Lord 
Hardy and his friend Campley are captain and ensign in a 
regiment of Guards which had taken part in the Battle of 
Steenkirk, August 1692, where the regiment had suffered 
severe loss. Hardy is reviewing a number of recruits with odd 
names, ‘‘ Alexander Cowitch, Humphrey Mundungus, William 
Faggot, Nicholas Scab, Timothy Megrim, Philip Scratch, 
Nehemiah Dust, Humphrey Garbage, Nathaniel Matchlock.” 
They recall Falstaff’s ragged regiment in King Henry IV, 
Part I, but they include some old soldiers who are re-enlisting. 
Matchlock had saved his captain’s life at Steenkirk but this 
had profited him little. Ensign Campley asks him : 

How far out of the country did you come to ’list? Don’t you 
come from Cornwall ? How did you bear your charges ? 


* From a lecture to the Royal Society of Literature in memory of Lieutenant Gifford 
Edmonds of the Black Watch. 
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Match. I was whipped from constable to constable. 

Cam. But what pretence had they for using you so ill? You 
did not pilfer. 

Match. I was found guilty of being poor. 


Well may Hardy give him money and bestow upon him a 
sergeant’s halberd. He then turns to another old soldier, 
Timothy Ragg : 


I thought when I gave you your discharge, just afore the peace 
[of Ryswick, 1697], we should never have had you again. How 
came you to enlist now? 

Ragg. To pull down the French King. 

Lord Hardy. Bravely resolved! But pull your shirt into your 


breeches in the meantime. 


And so Hardy good-humouredly deals with the rest, Tatter, 
Clump and Bumpkin. 

A few months after the production of Steele’s play the short 
peace was broken and English troops under Marlborough set 
out for the Continent “to pull down the French King.” 
There is an echo of the War of the Spanish Succession in 
Farquhar’s The Recruiting Officer (1706). The title part is 
that of Captain Plume of the Grenadiers who has just arrived 
in Shropshire from the 1704 campaign of Blenheim. His 
sergeant, Kite, has been enlisting two country bumpkins who 
accept from him the queen’s shilling in the shape of the 
Carolus, a golden broad-piece, which they take to be merely 
a picture of Queen Anne. When they learn the truth they 
protest vigorously but Plume cajoles them by promises of 
wealth and advancement to remain in the ranks. This pair 
are nominally volunteers, but there is a later scene, when men 
are being recruited under the impressment Acts which recalls 
how Falstaff misuses the King’s press damnably. The Acts 
are being administered by a bench of three justices, but it is 
Plume and Kite who have the decisive word. When the bench 
are about to discharge a fellow who has a wife and five 
children, Plume interjects that “ the husband keeps a gun and 
kills all the hares and partridges within five mile round,” 
whereupon one of the justices cries : “ A gun, nay, if he be so 
good at gunning, he shall have enough on ’t.” Another of 
those brought before the bench is a collier who works in the 
coal-pits. One of the justices thereupon declares “ this fellow 
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has a trade and the Act of Parliament here expresses that we 
are to impress no man that has any visible means of liveli- 
hood.” But Kite is equal to the occasion: “ May it please 
your worships, this man has no visible means of livelihood, for 
he works underground.” Though Plume has a clever tongue 
and wins the hand of an heiress he is a disreputable rake who 
does little credit to his office. Yet he shines beside his 
colleague, Captain Brazen, who by his boasts of imaginary 
exploits in love and war carries on the réle of the braggart 
soldier in Elizabethan drama. 

Seventy years later in Sheridan’s The Rivals (1775) Captain 
Absolute had also come to Bath to recruit, according to the 
testimony of his servant Fag, but whether for “‘ men, money, 
or constitution ” mattered to no one. And we might almost 
think that Fag was drawing on Shakespeare or Farquhar 
rather than his own imagination when he declares that his 
master has enlisted five disabled chair-men, seven minority 
waiters and thirteen billiard-markers. But Jack Absolute, 
though he has a commission in a marching regiment and an 
allowance from his father of fifty pounds a year besides his 
pay, is, as far as we see in the play, a carpet-knight. His only 
military manceuvre is to pose as Ensign Beverley, in a lower 
rank than his own, to win the hand of a romantic heiress who 
is bent on marrying a poor suitor. But he shines by com- 
parison with the countrified militiaman, Bob Acres, an 
eighteenth-century variant of the braggart soldier. And 
Captain Absolute and his friends are representatives of a 
more elegant and fastidious society than Farquhar’s Captain 
Plume and his associates. 

For nearly a century after the Sheridan and Goldsmith era 
English drama suffered a long period of decline. As a docu- 
ment, therefore, for the soldier of the Napoleonic war years I 
will not take a contemporary play but Thomas Hardy’s 
epic-drama The Dynasts, which justly claims “a tolerable 
fidelity to the facts of its date.” In a few of the episodes 
relating to the English army we find under changed conditions 
features recurring similar to those made familiar in Eliza- 
bethan and eighteenth-century drama. In Part I, Act I, iii, 
the recruiting problem is again urgent and early in 1805 
Sheridan, not as a playwright but as a parliamentarian, with 
Fox, Windham and others, is attacking in the House of 
Commons an Act for the Defence of the Realm passed by 
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Pitt’s government, which one of its opponents describes as 
an Act 
that studies to create 
A standing army, large and permanent ; 
Which kind of force has ever been beheld 
With jealous-eyed disfavour in this House. 

Falstaff’s ragged regiment and Captain Plume’s rustic 
recruits have a descendant in Private Cantle of the Wessex 
Locals, the whole eighty of whose company ran away, “‘ though 
we be the bravest of the brave in natural jeopardies,” when 
they heard that Boney “ lives upon human flesh, and has 
rashers of baby every morning for breakfast ” (Part I, 2, v.). 
But like the men who fought at Agincourt the Private Cantles 
when led and disciplined can do great deeds. In Part II, 3, 
i, there enter some three hundred of the Forty-third regiment 
on their way to Corufia, “ about half of whom are crippled 
invalids, the other half being presentable and armed soldiers.” 
They are rallied by a sergeant who, though wasting away from 
a hacking cough, gives the command: “ Now, show yer nerve 
and be men. If you die to-day, you won’t have to die to- 
morrow. Fallin! All invalids and men without arms march 
ahead as well as they can. Quick—mar-r-r-ch (exeunt 
invalids, etc.). Now! ’Tention! Shoulder-r-r-r-fawlocks! ” 
At the order they seem preternaturally changed into alert 
soldiers, and march on to take part in the battle where Sir 
John Moore meets his heroic end. 

Then we pass from the Peninsula to the final scenes in and 
near Brussels in July 1814. Might not the Captain Absolute 
of a later generation be the young officer who has a last dance 
with his partner at the Duchess of Richmond’s ball before 
setting out for Quatre-Bras, and might not Miss Lydia 
Languish be that partner who on the following morning after 
seeing him go by doesn’t care about having a view of the Duke 
of Wellington : “I don’t want to see him. I don’t want to 
see anything any more! ” 

But unlike the young lady we do want to see him as he rides 
along the field of Waterloo in the crisis of the battle, with a 
shell bursting near him, and General Hill warning him : 

I strongly feel you stand too much exposed. 
Well. 1 know, I know. It matters not one damn! 
I may as well be shot as not perceive 
What ills are raging here. 
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Hill, . . . what commands 
have you to leave me, should fate shape it so? 
Well. These simply : to hold out unto the last, 
As long as a man stands on one lame leg 
With one ball in his pouch—then end as I. 


Then he turns to some of the men near him: 
At Talavera, Salamanca, boys, 
And at Vitoria we saw smoke together ; 
And though the day seems wearing doubtfully, 
Beaten we must not be: What would they say 
Of us at home, if so? 

From Waterloo we turn south-east to the Crimea where 
T. W. Robertson lays the scene of Act III of his play, Ours. 
In this indefinite way he designates the regiment to which 
most of the male characters belong. Robertson made his 
fame in 1865 as a theatrical realist with Society, followed by 
Ours (1866), and by Caste (1867). But there is not much 
realism in Ours except in the episode of an officer who has a 
leg wound acting as cook and roasting the mutton for the 
mess. And though ladies were in their place at the Duchess 
of Richmond’s ball before Waterloo, we are not prepared for 
their arriving, a trio of them, in the officers’ hut of Ours in the 
Crimea. Well may a sergeant, who enters with an order book, 
express surprise, as the stage direction has it, at seeing ladies. 
And he is to be no less surprised by their questions : 

Blanche. Has the regiment to go far? 

Sergeant. Ours, mum ? 

Blanche. Yes. 

Sergeant. We’re going to the front into 
But before he can add “ action,” the wounded officer inter- 
jects “‘ to parade.” And to relieve them from all anxiety he 
adds later “‘ they never do get killed in Ours.” Nor does 
anyone get killed in the play. Yet the honour of the British 
army is preserved in other ways. The Captain of Ours gains 
possession of a Russian “ colour” and shows himself worthy 
of the hand of an heiress previously wooed by a Russian 
prince, and the Colonel proves himself under severe domestic 
provocation a true officer and gentleman. This may also be 
said of George D’Alroy and Captain Hawtree in Caste, but the 
fact that they are soldiers is only incidental to the main 
theme of the play, more challenging then than now, that 
character can defy social barriers. 
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The Balkans are not far removed, as the crow flies, from the 
Crimea, and there is only a generation between 1866, the date 
of Ours, and 1894, that of George Bernard Shaw’s Arms and 
the Man. But into what a different world we are transported! 
Mr. Shaw’s aim was to strip away the false romance attaching 
to the stage-soldier. He shows on the one hand the veteran 
professional Captain Bluntschli confessing that his nerves go 
to pieces after three days under fire, climbing up a water-pipe 
to escape his pursuers, and finding chocolate more useful 
on the field of battle than cartridges. As a foil to the chocolate- 
cream soldier there is the Don Quixote Saranoff, leading a 
cavalry charge against machine-guns, which would have 
meant suicide for him and his men had not the wrong car- 
tridges been sent for the guns. He thus becomes a hero by 
winning a battle the wrong way. 

Thus twenty years before the outbreak of the world con- 
flagration in 1914 Mr. Shaw had made a characteristic assault 
upon the romance of war. And the novel conditions of the 
four years’ conflict in which the individual soldier was 
dwarfed by novel mechanised forces and unprecedented mass- 
formations intensified the ‘“ debunking” attitude to the 
glorification of the military career. Outside the drama this is 
illustrated in the change of tone from Hardy’s Men that 
March Away, written in August 1914, to the bitter realism 
of the war-poems of Robert Nichols and Siegfried Sassoon 
composed in the later stages of the struggle. And a similar 
temper is displayed in the most successful play inspired by the 
four years’ war, R. C. Sherriff’s Journey’s End, first presented 
in December 1928. The scene is laid in a dug-out in the British 
trenches before St. Quentin, and the action of the play lasts 
from the evening of Monday, March 18th, 1918, till the 
following Thursday towards dawn. We soon learn that 
Bluntschli was not so far out in his rating of commissariat over 
cartridges. The officer who is handing over the dug-out to 
Osborne of the incoming company tells him that they had 
three “ Minnies ” bang in the trench yesterday. 

Osborne. Do much damage? 
Hardy. Awful. A dug-out got blown up and came down in the 
men’s tea. They were frightfully annoyed.* 
Osborne. I know. There’s nothing worse than it in your tea. 
* During the recent campaign in Norway, when some newly recruited troops had 


to take refuge on a mountain side from a bombing attack, it was reported that they 
msisted upon taking a dixie of tea with them. 
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Osborne is a schoolmaster and an athlete who 
has played “ Rugger” for England. Trotter is a typical 
Cockney who feels quite braced up in the trench when he 
hears a “bloomin’ little bird” singing. “Sort of made 
me think about my garden of an evening—walking round 
in me slippers after supper, smokin’ me pipe,” and growing 
the hollyhock eight feet high of which he carries about a 
“* photer.” 

The central and most complex character is Captain Stan- 
hope, who had come out straight from school when he was 
eighteen and has now been in command of the company for 
a year. As Osborne tells, “‘ he’s never had a rest. Other men 
come over here and go home again ill, and young Stanhope 
goes on sticking it, month in, month out.” He has paid the 
cost in shattered nerves and has taken to heavy drinking. 
So it is a shock to him to find that a young officer who has 
just come out to join the company is no other than Raleigh, 
his hero-worshipper at school and the brother of a girl with 
whom he is in love. Won’t Raleigh see and tell her the idol 
is breaking before his eyes ? 

Yet through all Stanhope proves himself the born leader. 
Osborne, his senior in age, declares: ‘‘ There isn’t a man to 
touch him as commander of men... I love that fellow. 
I’d go to hell with him.” He shows his flair in his handling of 
Hibbert, who is shamming neuralgia to avoid going back into 
the trenches. By making him stand the test, till the last five 
seconds, of death from his captain’s revolver, and then telling 
him that they all at times share his feelings, Stanhope gets 
Hibbert to be like the others who “ just go on sticking it 
because they know it’s . . . it’s the only thing a decent man can 
do.” And when Raleigh writes his only letter home before 
a bit of shell puts a stop to his soldiering for ever, it is not to 
give Dennis, as he still calls Stanhope, away, but to report 
what he has heard from a sergeant that “he is the finest 
officer in the battalion, and the men simply love him. He 
hardly ever sleeps in the dug-out ; he is always up in the front 
line with the men, cheering them on with jokes, and making 
them keen about things, like he did the kids at school.” Are 
not these words almost echoed in the recent announcement of 
the award of the Military Cross to a captain in the Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment ? “ He has high powers of leadership, 
particularly when on patrol, and is unruffled when under fire. 
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He has set an excellent example throughout, has the complete 
confidence of his men.” 

Is it not in 1918, and in 1940, the same spirit and the same 
relation between leader and men as in Shakespeare’s play 
when Henry V on the field of Agincourt before the day of 
battle breaks wanders through the camp in disguise jesting 
with a pair of privates and heartening them out of their 
despondent mood ? And indeed, as I have tried to recall some 
of these pictures of the soldier in British drama I have been 
struck by the fundamental similarity that has persisted 
throughout all changes of period and conditions. 

Whether before or after the establishment of standing 
regiments the British army has been essentially a citizen 
force. The Britisher, however adventurous and courageous, 
has never, as represented in drama, been fond of fighting for 
its own sake. A Hotspur is the exception that proves the rule. 
And I would suggest that neither Mr. Shaw nor any other 
modern playwright has exposed more devastatingly the 
meretricious element in martial glory than has Shakespeare 
in his portrayal of Harry Percy for ever chasing the will o’ the 
wisp “ honour ” till he meets his fate on Shrewsbury field at 
the hands of the seemingly madcap Prince of Wales. 

For good or for evil the art of war does not seem to have 
attracted the Englishman. He has not generally been a 
student of military lore and technique. It is only a Bobadill 
in Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour who practises 
“ the special rules, as your punto, your reverso, your stoccata,” 
or a Fluellen who insists on observing the discipline of the 
pristine wars of the Romans. Like Shaw’s Saranoff, the 
Englishman has always been ready to win a battle the wrong 
way. 

The spirit in which he takes up arms has been the same from 
century to century. Feeble, the woman’s tailor, enlists under 
Falstaff in King Henry IV, Part II, with the words: “ A man 
can die but once . . . I'll ne’er bear a base mind—he that 
dies this year is quit for the next.” It is with similar words 
that the sergeant rallies his straggling company on the 
retreat to Corufia: “ Now, show yer nerve, be men. If you 
die to-day you won’t have to die to-morrow.” The London 
Jacobean train-bands left their “‘ shops of security ” and their 
“counters of content”? to bear themselves in action like 
valiant men and freemen. They have their worthy descendant 
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to-day in the Cockney Trotter, who in the trenches never 
loses his cool nerve and his shrewd mother-wit. 

A gallant fatalism, a sense of duty, a patriotism that has in 
it nothing flamboyant but is closely linked with prosaic home 
and local ties—these have always been strong motives with 
the English soldier. But as he appears in English drama he 
is influenced most of all by the magnetic quality of his leaders. 
It is the contagious example of King Henry at Agincourt 
that transforms the outnumbered English troops into a 
victorious array. And so throughout the centuries. Steele’s 
Lord Hardy addressing his recruits as gentlemen soldiers and 
promising that if they do their business nothing will be too 
good for them, is greeted with cries of : ‘‘ Bless your honour.” 
Farquhar’s Captain Plume can soothe the feelings of the 
bumpkin tricked into enlisting by his sergeant, and win the 
declaration: “ Give mea shilling; [’ll follow you to the end 
of the world.” 

So the British private follows his leader, wherever it may 
be—Sir John Moore heading the Forty-second Regiment in 
person before Corufa till a cannon-ball shatters his shoulder ; 
Wellington exposing himself to the bursting shells at Water- 
loo; the Colonel of “ Ours” in the Crimea, and Captain 
Stanhope in the trenches at St. Quentin. There is no sound of 
heroics, nothing of “the pride, pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war.” But we hear the calm voice of Wellington : 


Beaten we must not be; what would they say 
Of us at home, if so? 


or that of Stanhope, in the more colloquial idiom of to-day : 


We must just go on sticking it because it’s the only decent 
thing a man can do. 


Will the present conflict be mirrored in plays yet to be 
written? If so, the conditions of to-day may help to throw 
the sailor and the airman into bolder individual relief. But 
the British soldier of all ranks, from commanding officer to 
private, will continue, I believe, to act his part unchanged in 
essentials, as he has been shown to us in the play-books from 
age to age. . . . The ink was scarcely dry on these last words 
when they had their immediate confirmation in the marvellous 
drama enacted on the beaches of Dunkirk. 


F. S. Boas. 


EUROPE VERSUS U.S.A ? 
A LTHOUGH it is common knowledge that totalitarian 


warfare comprises - political propaganda and war 
economy as well as actual fighting, the tremendous 
impression of the battles has overshadowed the economic 
implications of the present European situation. For a con- 
siderable part of the public it seems to be somewhat difficult 
to devote their interest to questions of finance, industrial 
production and trade, when the sounds of guns and explosions, 
of sirens and fire-alarms, and of the cries of a tortured 
humanity silence every consideration short of that for war 
production proper. Nevertheless, it is dangerous to neglect 
the economic aspect of the fight to the extent to which it has 
been done. ‘‘ Defence-economics ” (Wehrwirischaft), after all, 
does not constitute the Nazi economic system only, but forms 
an essential part of Nazi strategics, since its main value lies in 
the effect on the German war potential. There is reason to 
believe that Hitler himself has recently devoted particular 
attention to the matter because of its intrinsic importance for 
the conduct of the war and of foreign policy. The develop- 
ment of economic power in consequence of the present Euro- 
pean situation offers great opportunities for the future ; it is 
regarded as a weapon on the further improvement of which 
great efforts are concentrated. The organisation of European 
economy is therefore partly an end in itself—helping to 
strengthen the grip on the European nations—partly does it 
prepare the way for one of Hitler’s future moves: the fight 
against North America. Accordingly Nazi economic ideas and 
propaganda warfare are meant to score here, to the exclusion 
of actual fighting. Should Britain fail to win, Europe versus 
U.S.A. will be the future battlecry. Economic restoration of 
the status quo ante 1914 is not considered sufficient. The aim 
is to establish German financial and economic supremacy in 
Europe by the organisation of European economy, plus 
reparations for the damage inflicted upon Germany conse- 
quent on the last war, in order to secure world domination. 
A comparison of world trade, 1913 and 1938, may be of 
interest in this connection. The volume of international trade 
in 1913 was 37,865 millions of gold dollars (old parity), whereas 
in 1938 the corresponding figure was 27,736. This means a 
decrease of 27-6 per cent., which however gives only a rough 
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indication of the development because no allowance is made 
here for price movements. Europe’s share (excluding Russia) 
amounted to 54-6 per cent. in 1913, 17°5 per cent. of which 
was covered by Central and Eastern Europe, and 37+1 per 
cent. by Northern, Western and Southern Europe. In terms 
of individual world competition Great Britain was first with 
15:24 per cent., Germany second with 13-12 per cent., the 
U.S.A. third with 11-15 per cent., and France fourth with 
7°8 per cent. The former Austro-Hungarian monarchy par- 
ticipated with 3-48 per cent., Italy with 3:14 per cent. 
Canada’s share was 3°78 per cent., the North American share 
altogether therefore 14-93 per cent. In 1938 the United 
States headed the list of the trading countries of the world, as 
she had done since 1926. Her share in world trade amounted 
to 14°5 per cent., Britain’s to 14°15 per cent., Germany’s to 
roughly to per cent., France’s to 4-7 per cent., Italy’s to 2°4 
per cent. The North American part reached 18 per cent. 
(Canada’s share being 3-5 per cent.) ; the European 51°3 per 
cent. In short, North America was able to increase her per- 
centage of world trade by 4-7 per cent. as compared with 1913, 
Great Britain (excluding the Dominions) lost 1 per cent. only, 
whereas Germany’s share went down by 3:1 per cent. 

From the Nazi point of view these figures imply that the 
Anglo-Saxon (American and British) position in world trade, 
increasing in strength, forms the main obstacle to any increase 
of her own share in world competition. The battle of England 
is intended to destroy British political and economic suprem- 
acy. The organisation of European economics is one of the 
means to fight American competition. 

The other way to force Germany’s economic lead upon the 
world lies in the financial field. Apart from considerations 
regarding the establishment of a joint European currency 
with the Reichsmark as basis and strict exchange regulations, 
the situation of American investments abroad is closely 
watched by the experts entrusted with the plans of the future 
European economy. According to estimates of the American 
Board of Trade, American investments in Europe amounted 
to roughly 20 per cent. (2,278 million dollars) of the American 
investment total abroad (11,365 million dollars) at the end of 
1939 (the total for South America being 4,134 millions, for 
Canada 3,781 millions). Out of the European figure 455 millions 
were invested in Germany, 302 millions in Belgium, Holland, 
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Denmark and Norway, 159 millions in France, bringing the 
total (Germany, the whole of France and the occupied 
countries) to 916 millions, whereas the investment total of 
these countries in the U.S.A. amounts at present to 2,301 
million dollars, out of which 103 millions are German holdings. 
Nazi economy is well aware of the situation and is reckoning 
with it. 

The development of German pre-war and war economy and 
the economic policy pursued in the occupied part of Western 
Europe since conquest give some indication of the future 
method of procedure. The main principles of Nazi economy 
will no doubt be applied on the continent and enlarged to 
European dimensions. Three ideas seem to be prevalent : the 
creation of a joint European currency for use in overseas trade 
(a sort of European Mark bloc not based on gold in order to 
upset the large U.S. gold holdings) ; the establishment of a 
Greater-European market free of internal customs frontiers ; 
finally, the introduction of a policy of planned regional 
production and European distribution including a centrally 
directed foreign trade. 

The measures taken so far in the countries concerned are 
provisional only and influenced by the present situation, the 
occupation of the countries, the supply of the occupying 
armies, etc. Nothing definite has been done yet but the 
position is getting in a way more and more like the German 
relations with South-Eastern Europe. The frozen Mark in the 
German Balkan trade was regarded by German financial 
experts as the initial stage of a monetary understanding 
between Germany and the Balkan States, the implications of 
which Berlin thought the latter would not be able to escape. 
In Western Europe a twofold development is visible in this 
respect. Active financial measures have been taken with 
regard to the German occupation (fixed rate of exchange 
between Reichsmark and the various currencies, bills of pay- 
ment to be used as money, etc.). Furthermore, the funda- 
mental change in the overseas trade of the countries concerned 
is rapidly creating a situation similar to the one between 
Germany and South-Eastern Europe. Occupied Western 
Europe is completely cut off from world trade, and in the case 
of Norway, Denmark and the Netherlands, from their largest 
customer, Great Britain. A dependency consequently arises 
with regard to the German market and the familiar picture of 
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rapidly increasing credits in frozen marks is general. There is 
no indication, however, for the time being that the Germans 
want to speed up developments here. The intention seems to 
be that plans are to be based on changes in the general economic 
structure first, the monetary development following later as 
a matter of course. 

The same applies to the idea of a Greater European customs 
union. The disintegration of economy and trade in the 
occupied countries asks for closest consideration and excludes 
radical measures such as changes of customs frontiers for the 
time being. It is already evident that inter-European trade 
is slowly increasing without however being able to make up 
—even partly—for the losses suffered by the disruption of 
international and particularly British trade. 

The introduction of a policy of planned, regional production 
and European distribution is much more advanced, although 
it is presented under a different guise. Europe being cut off 
from world supplies is forced to adjust itself as well as 
possible to given circumstances. It is clear that the main 
points of the German four-year plan, e.g. the policy of self- 
sufficiency in raw materials, is being applied wholesale, as is 
the restriction of consumption. The “revolution of world 
economy,” of which the Nazi experts have been talking for 
years past, is now being introduced in Western Europe. Its 
difficulties are obviously increased by the economic crisis here 
caused by the forced changes in the economic structure. 
Nevertheless, there is neither the aspect of impending starva- 
tion nor of imminent collapse, although both conqueror and 
conquered are operating with this argument for various pro- 
pagandist reasons. The situation is rather different in Belgium 
and Northern France from the one in Norway, Denmark and 
Holland, though the large number of small farms owned by 
Belgian workers renders help in food which should not be 
under-estimated. The problem of Northern France is the most 
complicated of all, but even here the question of distribution 
is more important than that of supply. Re-establishment of a 
joint French economy should be able to overcome it soon to a 
certain extent, provided that the consumption is strictly 
rationed. That, however, is a problem to be solved between 
the Reich and the Pétain Government in the implication 
of which the world unfortunately cannot take any interest 
for the duration of the war. Measures adopted under 
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German leadership in the meantime, with regard to the ex- 
ploitation of both available supplies in Western Europe and 
the introduction of substitute material, can only be of a 
provisional character. This does not prevent them from 
seriously affecting the general standard of living and the 
remnants of national wealth in the various countries. 

It ought not to be forgotten that German economy is 
essentially war economy, this viewpoint having been adopted 
as early as 1934, the date when Dr. Schacht conceived his 
“new deal” which preceded the “ four-years’ plan.” But 
whereas at the beginning its effects on international economy 
were both stimulating and restricting, any move to apply its 
main principles to Europe as a whole is bound to exclude the 
stimulating factor almost entirely. It is not unlikely that the 
European countries will experience to a certain extent some 
of the so-called advantages of Nazi economy. The problem 
of unemployment and the shortage of work might vanish and 
might be followed by a shortage of labour and, probably, 
productive capacity, similar to what exists in Germany 
to-day. As, however, the countries in question are working 
first and foremost for the benefit of the Reich, the general 
effect will be very small and in no way balance the losses 
suffered. There is reason to believe that uncertainty and 
doubts as to the value of those temporary achievements are 
gaining momentum even in quarters formerly favourable to 
Germany. No opportunity, however, exists to voice criticism 
openly, but a considerable amount of dispute and obstruction 
is going on behind closed doors. 

German economy meanwhile proceeds unchanged in idea 
and direction; the “national military spirit” (vélkisch- 
webrhafte Geist) prevails in every respect. Neither the restric- 
tion of consumption power nor the hard pressure of industrial 
mobilisation have been relaxed. Additional supplies “ bought ” 
or requisitioned from the Dutch, Norwegians or Belgians have 
supplemented the existing German stores. Experts, however, 
agree that even without that there would not have been a 
shortage of German supplies of a serious character, either in 
raw material for armament or in food. The population now 
used to strict rationing regulations for years past, is told that 
these measures were necessary for getting the German people 
a place in the sun, and that the curtailment they had to suffer 
in the last few years would be made good over and over again 
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by the prosperity they will enjoy after a German victory and 
the reparations to be expected. ‘“ Economy dominated by 
military considerations ” (kriegsverpflichtete V olkswirtschaft) 
is a common expression in Germany. As everybody is kept 
busy either by the army or compulsory labour service or other 
work, and as furthermore prices are being stabilised more or 
less, the general public accept the situation as a matter of 
course. 

One of the main problems seems to be whether “ the battle 
for food production in war time ” (Kriegserzeugunsschlacht)— 
this being the official name for the German agricultural and 
food policy—will be eased in due course by regular and in- 
creasing supplies from Western and Northern Europe, Poland 
and the Balkans. This can be expected to a certain extent. 
The much greater problem, and the more important one too, 
is that of general industrial production and its sale. European 
consumption power being restricted and the seas dominated 
by Great Britain, there is no possibility for marketing overseas. 
Should the Nazis, however, succeed in breaking the blockade, 
the situation would change immediately. Large-scale exports, 
the plans of which have been drawn up in all details long ago, 
especially to South America, would start at once, competing 
strongly with American exports. 

Actual economic war between Europe and the U.S.A. would 
begin at that moment in the Western Hemisphere, the 
military, political and economic defence of its status quo from 
foreign interference is a vital point for the U.S.A. A German- 
led Europe, forcing her exports on the one hand would 
continue on the other to restrict continental consumption and 
to refrain from importing food and raw materials as far as 
possible. The fact that the European standard of living would 
remain at a very low level will not matter at all to the Nazis 
as long as by so doing the competitor overseas is subjected to 
difficulties of exports of food and manufactured goods simul- 
taneously. Military considerations prevail for the Germans. 
As, however, American food exports constitute a considerable 
percentage of the American export total, this would mean 
that the United States would be faced with an agricultural 
crisis at the same time that her industrial exports would have 
to fight hard against German competition. Such a situation, 
moreover, would greatly help the German propagandists to 
sow discord within the U.S.A. 
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There is only one way out of this imminent danger: the 
closest collaboration with Great Britain. In the same way in 
which the American armament industry has supported the 
British war effort, the American industrial organisation ought 
to co-operate with the corresponding British committees in the 
pursuance of a common export defence policy. It might not, 
indeed, be a bad idea to form an American-British economic 
defence board (including the entire British Empire) in order 
to prevent Nazi economic penetration of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

R. H. M. Worstey. 


THE GERMAN IRON INDUSTRY AND 
THE ECONOMIC WARFARE. 


E have now reached a stage in which many, watching 
the German conquests, ask themselves: Has the 
~ Economic Warfare against our enemies lost signifi- 
cance? Has the application of the blockade at any time given 
effective results? Should we continue the blockade? The 
answers to these pertinent questions must clarify beyond 
dispute the economic as well as the strategical implications of 
our economic warfare. Obviously much depends on the mean- 
ing we assign to the word “ effective.” Beyond doubt 
Germany’s position has been rendered difficult by the applica- 
tion of the blockade to her external supplies, but such a 
method of crippling the enemy has not yet, nor ever will by 
itself alone, produce victory. None but the wishful thinkers 
ever imagined that the economic weapon, unassisted by 
military operations, would achieve this end. These alone, 
passing from one extreme to another, declare economic 
warfare to be of no avail. 

Those who expected the collapse of Germany’s economic 
system cherished illusions. Students of modern history do 
not expect countries to collapse for economic reasons only. 
But to say that economic warfare alone cannot produce the 
collapse of a major country is an entirely different thing from 
saying that the economic weapon is useless. It creates a 
background of difficulty for the enemy, forcing him to con- 
sume lavishly all his stocks and at the same time, if we keep 
him continually engaged, compels him to draw on his resources 
at a greater rate than he can afford to do. In this manner 
alone the economic weapon acts, being subsidiary to the more 
direct methods of warfare. Unfortunately, sheltering un- 
consciously maybe behind a sense of security created by the 
then popular French mentalité of the Maginot Line, many 
at home tended to overestimate the importance of our econo- 
mic weapon. These comforted themselves with thoughts con- 
cerning “our infinite resources,” “our immense wealth,” 
forgetting that the enemy’s smaller resources might only be 
put to the test when warfare proper began and if the Allies 
took the initiative. But it is folly to ridicule the economic 
weapon now that false hopes must be abandoned ; its real 
value remains. 

VoL. CLVIII. 30 
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Let us illustrate our point by outlining briefly the German 
iron and steel problem as it has presented itself since the 
beginning of war. We have selected this industry because 
Germany, having now the major portion of the continental 
supplies of iron and steel, has successfully defied our efforts 
to blockade her in this respect. The case prima facie for iron 
and steel is the most unpromising we could have chosen for 
our thesis. But if we can prove that economic warfare has not 
been a misdirected effort in the matter of those commodities 
where the Germans have acquired to themselves through 
conquest the supplies of Poland, Norway, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, Holland and France, how much greater success may 
accrue from our efforts to blockade the enemy in other 
directions? For example in the matter of petrol, which is 
still definitely beyond the reach of the Axis powers, or fuel 
and food, or non-ferrous metals. 

That steel is the Alpha and Omega of modern warfare 
requires no proof. Together with oil resources and various 
metals, steel and steel castings are products essential in the 
conduct of war. Besides, Germany required enormous 
quantities of steel for the construction and equipping of 
factories providing substitute commodities for those products 
which she feared would be stopped by the blockade. The war 
requirements of iron and steel, especially in the absence of large 
imports of steel from abroad, could be supplied from three 
sources only: (1) by reducing the already small German 
exports of steel and goods in which steel is used; (2) by 
reducing consumption in buildings and industries not essential 
to the conduct of war and postponing replacements such as 
railway gauges and (3) by increasing output of the existing 
blast furnaces and steel converters. 

The first and the last sources are very unpromising. The 
net export (export minus import) of German iron and its 
manufactures (excluding machinery) in 1938 was just over 
three-quarters of a million tons. To that we may add a certain 
amount of steel in the machinery exported. Thus even if 
Germany had completely diverted her exports for home uses 
which she could not have done regardless of her foreign 
exchange position, she would have provided herself with 
only a relatively small quantity of steel. A considerable 
increase of output at short notice was also out of the question 
for the reason that the German iron and steel industry was 
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working at full capacity long before the war. In 1937 the 
second Four Year Plan had to be slowed down because of the 
acute shortage of steel. Even then steel allocated to building 
and various private consumers was subject to severe restric- 
tions. It is also extremely unlikely that Germany was able 
to provide against her additional war-time commitments by 
an increased output of steel. Possibly the first effect of war 
was to diminish slightly the current output of steel, or at least 
to force the industry back upon accumulated stocks of raw 
materials, iron ores and scrap. This was due to the blockade 
of a large number of sources from which in peace time Ger- 
many drew her iron ores, manganese ores and other raw 
materials used in the various processes of manufacturing 
steel and ferro-alloys. Only by reducing domestic consumption 
drastically (her second way of dealing with the situation) was 
she able to provide sufficient quantities of steel for war 
purposes. 

What was Germany’s position in respect of steel supplies 
in the opening stages of hostilities? In 1938 Germany and 
Austria together produced some 23 million tons of steel. 
Judging from the figures of the first six months of 1939 this 
output increased to some 24 million tons. To this we must 
add all the steel produced at that time by Czechoslovakia 
amounting to some 1°3 million tons, the Czech industry at 
Tryniec having been ceded to Poland with the Teschen 
district after the Munich agreement. Thus we find the German 
pre-war capacity in the steel section amounted to some 25 
million tons. Of this about one third was produced by the 
giant concern, the Vereinigte Stahlwerke. The conquest of 
Poland added another 2 million tons of productive capacity 
in the steel section, though probably some of the works were 
destroyed by the Polish army retreating from Silesia. Thus 
altogether Germany started the war with a productive 
capacity in steel exceeding some 28 million tons. But was she 
able to keep this capacity fully employed? That is the main 
question. And it is here that we shall appreciate the value of 
the blockade. Apart from fuel consisting chiefly of metal- 
lurgical coke, the main raw materials for the production of 
steel are pig iron and the steel or iron scrap. Those materials 
can be mixed in various proportions according to their 
relative prices. The open hearth basic method is more adapted 
to the use of scrap than the Bessemer process. The former 
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process is now predominantly employed though much use is 
also made of the Bessemer basic process which is fuel-econo- 
mising. 

In order to keep the capacity of the steel converters fully 
employed, basic raw materials must be supplied in sufficient 
quantities. Has Germany an abundance of scrap and pig iron 
for her purposes? If by the blockade we have cut off some of 
those supplies, we have made the problem of steel much more 
difficult for the senior partner of the “ Steel Axis.”” Thus we 
may have slowed down the rate of his construction or possibly 
prevented him from embarking on an ambitious programme 
of naval armaments. If this be the case, the blockade justifies 
itself in having contributed directly towards maintaining our 
established superiority over the enemy’s naval forces. This 
brings ultimate victory nearer to our door. 

Until the occupation of the western industrial countries 
rich in steel scrap it was clear that Germany must rely almost 
exclusively on her own domestic supplies of scrap. The booty 
which she has been able to appropriate in Czechoslovakia and 
Poland by removing factory equipment and collecting every 
ounce of steel, though painfully unjust to those unfortunate 
countries, was small in quantity. In normal times both 
Poland and Czechoslovakia imported scrap for use in the 
production of their own steel. All outside sources of scrap 
were thus closed to Germany. In 1938 steel production 
absorbed approximately 10 million tons of scrap out of the 
total of 12 million tons used in the iron and steel industry. 
In 1939 the consumption of scrap by the steel industry 
exceeded even that figure. 

Scrap constitutes an important raw material in the produc- 
tion of German steel. During the past few years, the rate of 
consumption of this commodity has much exceeded the usual 
rate of scrapping obsolete material, which in normal years 
amounts to some 6 to 7 million tons. All consumption above 
that figure has been made possible firstly by the depletion 
of those stocks which had accumulated during the years of 
depression when consumption was low, and secondly by the 
breaking down of machinery which in normal times would 
still be regarded as serviceable. Thus in the years preceding 
the war the German steel and iron industries converted as 
much as $0 million tons of scrap. Briefly, the current produc- 
tion of steel went on at the expense of the existing stocks in 
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the country and undoubtedly despite the organised collections 
of old scrap, could not have been maintained by any length 
of time. 

This rapid consumption of scrap iron in the years preceding 
the war made Germany increasingly dependent on the current 
supplies of fresh pig iron. And it was here that Germany’s 
situation was most precarious until her occupation of the 
Lorraine iron ore fields. Approximately this was the situation 
in 1938. Out of the total production of pig iron amounting to 
some 18-5 million tons (including Austria) only some 4:7 
million tons or roughly 25 per cent. was native iron, all other 
iron was made of imported ore some of which could be cut 
off by the blockade or by hostilities. This made Germany 
extremely vulnerable in a vital spot of her steel economy. 
Those responsible for Germany’s war preparations were well 
aware of this weakness and endeavoured to remedy it by 
fostering a gigantic system of self-sufficiency, constructing 
blast furnaces and works adapted for the use of low-grade 
domestic ores. But the production of pig iron based on the 
low-grade ores which on the average do not exceed 30 percent. 
of iron content is much more expensive than the smelting of 
high-grade imported ores. Despite various bounties and special 
freights, private capital was reluctant to increase production 
based on domestic ores and left the initiativetotheState. This 
originated the famous Goering Works of Watenstadt in South 
Brunswick, the largest of its kind in Europe, which includes 
its own blast furnaces, subsidiary coke ovens, steel works and 
rolling mills. The whole scheme was planned originally to 
be completed by the end of 1941 when all the four instalments 
of the works, each calculated to produce one million tons of 
pig iron, were to be ready. At present the works deliver pig 
iron at the rate of 2-5 million tons per annum. Last winter 
has no doubt seriously hindered the progress of the construc- 
tion. Similar development is taking place in Austria at the 
Linz Works, which is using for smelting Austrian ores thesame 
process as the Goering Works for its Saltzgitter ores. Other 
ventures for smelting domestic ores were fostered by the 
Germans in occupied Poland and Czechoslovakia. In the 
latter country the Germans have recently completed a new 
blast furnace at Kladno in Bohemia belonging to the Prague 
Iron Works Ltd., together with a new coal-mine sunk at 
Tuchlowitz near the works. 
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All this enormous effort to base production on native ores 
has secured probably some 8 million tons of native iron per 
annum, which provides the basis for only some 25 per cent. 
of the current steel output. But in the light of the recent 
occupation it has proved superfluous as an investment, 
demonstrating that the Germans did not expect to succeed 
so swiftly in securing for themselves the iron ores of Lorraine. 
This founding of a domestic iron industry, no doubt absorbing 
a large proportion of the current output of steel, was the result 
of an economic warfare which up to a point proved successful 
in cutting off Germany from a large proportion of foreign iron 
ores. No doubt it postponed the progress of German naval 
construction and other enterprises of a war-like character. 
Now our Air Force must see to it that such efforts are hindered 
at their source. But by forcing the Germans to use their 
resources in what has now proved an uneconomical venture, 
the economic warfare has been most successful. The interrup- 
tion of the shipments of iron ore containing a very high 
percentage of iron from the Lapland mines in Sweden was 
of value in the economic war, having for a number of months 
forced the German Rhenish-Westphalian blast furnaces to 
work below capacity. The conquest of Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia did not help to solve the German steel problem. The 
consumption of steel during the Polish campaign, which lasted 
four weeks, was probably larger than all the booty the 
Germans were able to appropriate in the form of scrap or war 
material, though the acquisition of the armament works of 
Skoda and those in the Polish “ triangle of safety” near 
Radom and Stalova Wola must not be minimised. 

At the moment when Hitler decided to strike west his 
position in the steel industry must have been serious. He 
staked all on one thrust. The occupation of Luxemburg, 
Holland and Belgium gave him rich booty in the form of 
scrap iron, but did not solve the problem of pig iron because 
none of those countries possessed iron ores of value. This 
shortage, however, was overcome more quickly than anyone 
expected by the conquest of Lorraine which has enormous 
iron ore deposits with an output of some 17 million tons of 
iron content. But considering the devastation of France by 
war, reorganising on a vast scale must be effected before the 
Lorraine mines are ready for German exploitation, and this 
most difficult task includes the re-sorting of a large proportion 
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of the working population. But because of this conquest the 
Germans will increase ultimately their output of pig iron. 
Now that Germany controls practically all the continental 
production of steel, has the blockade against her proved 
ineffective ? Has the economic warfare proved a failure? 
Would Germany be now in the same position if the blockade 
was not applied? The answer to all these questions is in the 
negative. The blockade has forced Germany into a policy of 
self-sufficiency in her iron industry, thus successfully diverting 
her efforts from the construction of war equipment towards 
the completion of her steel programme, while Britain with the 
resources of the Empire and those of the U.S.A. at her 
disposal has been able freely to concentrate on the expansion 
of her Air Force. Now Germany has iron and steel in abun- 
dance, but we now have the aeroplanes and are in the position 
to damp down many of her 200 blast furnaces, the very life 
blood of war. The destruction of the blast furnaces in the 
invaded countries should be achieved with even less effort. 
A. DE NEUMAN. 


BLACK MAN’S GOD. 
M ISSIONARIES who go forth into the wildernesses of 


the west and the jungles of the north in Australia, to 

preach the gospel of Christianity to the most primitive 
of all earth’s peoples, know little of the age-old religious 
rituals that they suppress. Nobody else cares. To the few 
cattle-men and the wandering drovers’ camps of those remote. 
regions, “ corroboree”’ is nothing but “ corroboree.” The 
initiations of the young men and the secret meetings of the 
old are “‘ blackfella business” that never concerns them— 
except when the stock-boys are missing. Because in the great 
fifth continent were found no idols, no shrines, no written 
legends and no spoken prayers, the Australian aborigine has 
been dismissed as godless. ‘‘ I did not perceive that they did 
worship anything,” wrote Dampier nearly three centuries ago, 
and none have taken the trouble to perceive it since. 

But even the heathen in his blindness bows down to the 
mystery of creation. Closely in tune with the first dim com- 
prehensions of the human race is the inarticulate religion of 
paleolithic man, for those who fear a devil acknowledge a god. 
*“‘ There is no death ; what seems so is transition ”’ in abori- 
ginal lore. This I have found to be true in my wandering 
among the tribes of the whole of Australia. A body is done 
with and buried, or left in a cave or a tree to rot, but the soul 
still lives. For a time it is an alien and sinister thing. It lurks 
in the shadows about the grave ; it whistles in the night wind. 
In its first anguish of parting it hates the living and wreaks a 
jealous vengeance upon them. Ever it seeks to be reborn. 
Reincarnation and the transmigration of souls are accepted 
doctrines. The trees are the dead men, in the belief of some 
tribes ; in others, they are the little brothers of the totem— 
kangaroo, and hawk and native cat. Others still believe that 
they will “ jump up whitefella,” a commonsuperstition among 
dark races, an instinctive logic of evolution. 

But the black man has his heaven. “ Wailani ’’—spirits-to- 
sky—is the life after death solution of the Melville Islanders 
north of Darwin, the word in their language signifying both 
the spirit of man and the air we breathe. The great Arundta 
people of Central Australia, their country extending for a 
thousand square miles surrounding Alice Springs, look upward 
to Alpara or Laia—eat plenty, no work, live forever. So do 
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the Dieri people south-east of them along Cooper’s Creek, but 
their name for it is Piriwilpa. It was an Arabana man, south 
of Oodnadatta, who told me that his father, whom he had 
seen buried and knew to be deep beneath the piled earth and 
sticks, safe from the dingoes and dust-storms, had gone away 
in the wulpera-wunnie—wind among the stones. All the salt- 
water tribes of the north-west and north of Australia, from 
the Kullarabooloo of Broome to the Yerracool of Arnhem 
Land, look to an island of dreams across the sea, where the 
souls of the dead find peace and life eternal. In Broome it 
bears the beautiful name of Loomurn, and sometimes those 
souls come back for a time to be near their people, silent but 
friendly, in the guise of fishing birds. 

Far from being godless, the aborigine sees gods everywhere. 
The white man calls them devils. Every tree, every spring, 
every crag of earth and clap of thunder has its nature-spirit, 
benign or malign. The glory that was Greece knows no more 
flowery symbolism of sylvan deities and leaf-fringed legend. 
Indeed, there is an amazing, and sometimes an exact, affinity 
with the Greek. The sky-gods are life-givers, spirits of rain 
and sun. The star-gods are the immortals. The snake-gods 
made the rivers, and the elder brothers of the totem, living 
among them in humbler guise as the animals, govern the laws 
and destinies of men. Two hundred miles east of Alice Springs 
in Central Australia, out across the Arltunga and the Hart 
Ranges glittering red with ruby dust and sparkling white 
with mica, I found the Cyclops, the devil of a waterhole with 
one eye in his head. Three men danced for me his corroboree 
there in the moonlight of the empty, dusty plain, while a 
blind woman explained the theme of the singing. Her eyes, 
I learned from the station people, had been burned out with 
live coals in her youth because, prying, she had seen one of 
the secret, sacred ceremonies of the men. 

In her whispered interpretation, two boys on walk-about 
come to a “ billabong ” haunted by a devil with one eye in 
the middle of his forehead—“ thatta way,” pointing to her 
brow. To see if he is there, they “ chuckim dog.” He strangles 
the dog—‘“ chokum ”—and holds him down to drown. 
Stealthily creeping, in fear and trembling, the boys go round. 
But the old man sidles out of the billabong and pursues them, 
a squat figure on hands and feet, with its eyes glowing “ all- 
same firestick.”” The boys run for the trees. Hiding behind a 
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shrub, one of them spears the devil through the fiery eye. 
Growling his rage, he thrashes round in pain and blindness, 
until he falls into the dark waterhole again. The boys, the 
devil, the drowning of the dog, and the old man stumbling 
and crying in his agony were all enacted to the weird wailing 
singing of the old menand the “lubras,” with a genius of rhythm 
and mimicry and music that would bring thunderous applause 
to a Russian ballet. 

Remarkable it is that in the aboriginal star-legends—few, 
but graphic, and very difficult to obtain—Orion, the giant of 
the skies, is always the hunter, dog at heel. Inthe Ooldea tribe, 
South Central Australia, the clustered Pleiades were the dusky 
lubras of his desire, Aldebaran the old man defending them, 
but in Northern Australia they told me that the Pleiades, 
when I pointed them out, were—poetic thought!—a nest of 
buzzing bees. Venus, from the Barkly Tablelands, is Koote- 
rincha, the Crab, from the claw-like rays of light in those 
clear, dry skies, but over in Western Australia I found her to 
be Ard-naring, the Laughing Star. 

Along the Katherine River I heard the appealing little story 
of the “ coodja-coodja ” bird that calls the barramundi fish 
up from the sea to the rivers when the wet season is at hand ; 
in the ranges near Wyndham I saw the mighty granite 
monolith of Pompey’s Pillar, known tothe blacks as Ngoomoo- 
loowallie. The legend, told to me in pidgin English, is that a 
“ blackfella” went to where sun get up, stole a woman, and 
brought her back to his tribal country. But the men of the 
east had mowea, magic. They followed, and, making mowea, 
turned the fugitives into stone. The great monolith, with its 
band of quartzite in startling white, is the man, painted for 
corroboree, and the great round boulder crouched at the feet 
of Pompey’s Pillar is the woman, about to have a child. 

Out on the rim of Arnhem Land, I heard no more than a 
fragment of the saga of Nimbawa and Koonanbibba, first 
great man and woman who waded across the northern sea. 
Scattering the nuts of the pandanus to spring up as her 
children, Koonanbibba was the mother of the Air and the 
Fire and the Sun-blood people, the Left-hand Boomerang 
Throwers. A magnificent conception, but there the informa- 
tion bureau, so far as I was concerned, was closed. The 
aboriginal will dance a story, but his mind is too lazy, his 
vocabulary too small, to give you a graphic translation. 
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Often for the conclusion of a legend you must wait your 
chance of hearing more for years. One tribal mythology takes 
a lifetime to elicit, but it is well worth it. 

About forty or fifty miles from Borroloola, in the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, is a deep and shadowy waterhole called Numby- 
Numby, like the crater of an extinct volcano. No black 
fellow will go in to drink of it, no matter how thirsty he 
may be. I was told that here three young boys ate the 
forbidden flesh of the flying-fox, tabu to youth. Believing 
that the old men would not find out, they buried the remains 
beneath the cooking-fire and fell asleep. That night a magical 
snake from Vanderlin Island—the white man’s Macarthur 
River, coiling and winding—came up and took them with it 
into the bowels of the earth. The moral is obvious. If young 
men break the law unknown to the old, supernatural retribu- 
tion follows. But legends such as these are too common to 
dwell upon. Every unusual feature of the landscape in 
Australia has its divine, or “ debil” symbolism. Lot’s Wife 
is to be found in a thousand places, to frighten the lubras into 
fidelity, and the Sphinx—Pretta Arakuja, the Stone Woman 
—looks out from the weird red ranges of the sea-coast or the 
desert sands. In the Australian wilds, over and over again, 
you will find not only the brothers and sisters of Greek and 
Norse myth, but the beliefs and even the ceremonies of the 
Egyptian, the Hindu and Semitic races. 

Jewish customs and characteristics are many, notably, of 
course, the circumcision, the handing on of the wives at death 
of the husband to his younger brothers in turn, and the “ taji” 
or tabu of certain foods at certain times or altogether. In the 
Lower Centre, along the Transcontinental railway line, even 
the head-dresses and the anointing of heads are Hebraic, with 
a patriarchal beard in age that would do credit to Noah. 

Occasionally one finds the carelessly piled stones of some 
rough altar of heaven knows what primitive worship, particu- 
larly in the vicinity of the Prince Regent River in the very 
far North-west. Egg-stones, smoothed and ovalled by the 
wind and sand of centuries, ochred red and carried round in 
sacramental wrappings of blood-stained and greased emu 
feathers and spinifex string, have been handed down from the 
beginning of time to the oldest man of the tribe, for their 
mourra magic of rain and fertility. On the road to Winnecke, 
Central Australia, there is still to be seen a leaf-shrine, 
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whereon every passing black man and woman sets the tribute 
of a green bough. A hundred miles west of Alice Springs is a 
sacred cave, Koporilya, wherein all women desiring children 
virtually prayed for their heart’s wish, before the Hermans- 
burg Lutheran Mission took their case in hand. 

Even devotional Christianity is strangely mirrored in the 
dark mind of the savage. The nine great degrees of initiation 
are nothing but a pilgrimage of grace through manhood, from 
boyhood to the venerable white hairs, and the secret cere- 
monies of the totem boards are the black man’s sacraments. 
The parallel is sometimes a gruesome translation. 

But to find a happier expression of the truly Christian 
spirit, the aboriginal stores no treasure on earth. His is the 
real Communism—all is to share even to the squid of tobacco 
the white man throws him, chewed in moderation and passed 
on. There is a David and Jonathan pact of friendship among 
certain tribes of the west, wherein the two friends are faithful 
unto death. But in all tribes there is brotherhood, and the old 
men are the patriarchs to control and direct youth. A boy, 
betrothed in his early years to a girl perhaps not yet born, 
hunts for her parents all his life to win her, and through her 
childhood he protects her until she becomes his wife. Whether 
she loves him does not matter—the word love is not in the 
vocabulary—but he sees to it then with a “‘ waddy ” that she 
honours and obeys. Along Cooper’s Creek the tail of the | 
bilbie, black and white, is worn on a hair-string round the 
shoulders to give virtue to soul and body, much in the manner 
of the Roman scapular. 

How deeply Australia should regret that in 150 years of 
contact, she has bothered so little to learn of the true 
Australian’s religion. Four-fifths of the race is already 
extinct, the most intelligent and highly-developed southern 
tribes are long ago exterminated. Two thousand years behind 
it, they had no hope of catching up to civilisation. No truly 
comprehensive and authentic collection of legends and beliefs 
has ever yet been made—now the anthropologists afield are 
sadly belated. When the Australian aboriginal vanishes, as 
vanish he must and soon, taking his leave without plaint 
from a world wherein he is stranger, his thoughts and 
his gods die with him. In the cycles of evolution, in the survey 
of the mind of man since time began, one of the most valuable 


links is forever lost. Ennneine’ ee 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tue Storm BEForE THE CAL». 


HE activities of the other Great Powers of the earth 

were hushed into an awed silence as Reich-Marshal 

Géring from his headquarters in northern France 
launched the full fury of his air force upon London in the 
month of September 1940. The general attack upon Britain 
from the air, severe as it was, had already been in progress a 
month. What was now added was a desperate bid by Marshal 
Géring to crush Britain and the Empire by unrestricted 
frightfulness upon the people of London. Through the full 
span of darkness, for instance, through ten continuous hours 
in the night of September 8th to gth, German bombers 
dropped their bombs without pause and without mercy over 
every part of London. That was merely typical of each 
successive night. Those who lived through it in London 
experienced what is surely one of the most hideously per- 
verted accomplishments that the mind of man has yet wrought 
in the history of the world. German boys in their late teens or 
twenties night after night, hour after hour, zoomed over 
London, knowing that every bomb they released meant 
death, mutilation, unimagined horror to other human beings, 
women, children and men. They dived low and machine- 
gunned people in the streets who were trying to reach shelter 
as the sirens wailed their warning. Houses, hospitals, docks, 
factories, shops, human beings were the mixed bag of havoc 
that (one must assume) delighted the hearts of the German 
boys who wrought it and of their parents in Germany who 
knew of their handiwork. Or was there a lurking pity and 
shame? 

The heart of man is a terrible thing, the potential agent both 
of love, which is God, and of hate, which is the devil. Hatred 
is the very mainspring of the devil’s empire upon earth. The 
sense of pity itself can apparently, for a time, be quenched in 
human hearts. It is a fair question to ask what constitutes 
madness, and why it is possible for the human race to be 
subject to madness ? 

Five years ago the leading politicians of Germany and 
Britain were publicly facing the possibility of what has 
actually come to pass, and were publicly professing a belief 
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that humankind could be saved from such devilish work as 
now takes its course. On May 2nd, 1935, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald said in the House of Commons : “ We are seeking 
with the Powers named [he was referring to the European 
Great Powers] including Germany, a defensive combination 
against attack which will protect our civilian population in 
particular against the destruction which aerial warfare makes 
absolutely inevitable.” On May 21st of that same year Herr 
Hitler said : ‘“ If it was once possible as a result of the Geneva 
Red Cross Convention gradually to prevent the killing of 
defenceless wounded or prisoners—a thing possible in itself— 
it must also be possible by means of an analogous convention 
to forbid the bombing of an equally defenceless civilian 
population and finally to bring it to an end altogether.” On 
the very following day Mr. (as he then was) Baldwin said in 
the House of Commons : “ It seemed to us that the promotion 
of an air pact might be combined with an effort to safeguard 
the civil population against the danger of indiscriminate 
attacks from the air.” 

Herr Hitler therefore, out of his own mouth and in advance, 

ut it on record that he knew what he did when he ordered 
Reich-Marshal Géring to attempt the destruction of London 
and its inhabitants ; he appreciated the nature of the terror 
whereby he did subdue the peoples of Poland, Belgium, 
Norway, Holland, and France. He and Reich-Marshal 
Goring had deliberately prepared the air force which, as they 
thought, would so far outpace all others that the physical 
agony of defenceless children, women and men would under- 
mine the defence of the countries he intended to conquer. 
Their calculation was right to this extent, that they did 
thereby subdue the whole continent of Europe with a 
minimum expenditure of what has been traditionally regarded 
as “military ” effort. They believed, and acted upon the 
belief, that the sheer terror—hitherto outside the range of 
human accomplishment and of human experience—which 
massacred civilians, old and young, male and female, quickly, 
devastatingly, pitilessly, was the shortest cut to military 
victory. They therefore, with a calculating fiendishness of 
technique, in advance, cold-bloodedly manufactured their 
bombers in a fantastic quantity and trained the young boys 
of Germany to look forward with an unholy joy to the 
execution, trained them to concentrate their sense of 
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achievement, satisfaction and enjoyment exclusively upon 
such sadistic masterpieces of cruelty. 

The devil has been given nothing more agreeable to his 
temper than this systematic poisoning of the wells of humanity 
at their source, the seduction of the young from the sweet 
essence of youth. No price will be more bitter for us in our 
time to pay than to have launched upon the world a genera- 
tion of men such as Hitler’s youth will inevitably be: the 
fathers of the next generation in Germany. Those British 
boys who were forced to emulate at any rate some of those 
German tricks—for it is the dilemma of these politics that 
aggressive force can be met only by force of more or less the 
like kind, in effect if not in motive—run the risk of being 
likewise tainted. May God forbid. 

In September 1940 the general spectacle presented to the 
eyes of the simple observer was this. The whole German race, 
men, women and children, 80 million of them, were working 
day and night to the only object of inflicting upon the people 
of Great Britain such suffering that they would collapse and 
thus leave open to Herr Adolf Hitler the unrestricted and 
unopposed opportunity to rule the world according to his 
own ideas, without reference to God or man, outside the 
boundaries of the German Reich. The entire British race, 
men, women and children, half as many as the German, were 
wholly concentrated on bearing the brunt of the German 
attack without flinching, and on thus gaining the necessary 
time to produce and organise an air force superior to the 
German so that the tables could be turned and the German 
people could be destroyed or broken. 

The entire rest of the people of the world were ranged in 
dispositions subsidiary to the Anglo-German conflict. The 
Japanese people were bent upon mastering the Far East, as 
the German people were bent upon mastering (in the first 
instance) Europe, and were therefore in spirit sympathetic to 
the German people and, in addition, opposed to the British 
people because their territorial ambitions could not be con- 
summated except at the expense of the British Empire. 
Russia, a wholly materialistic society of people, whose leaders 
forswore and forbade the very recognition of God in human 
affairs, and whose highest professed object was to secure for 
Russia a maximum of physical, material comfort, gazed upon 
the process of mutual destruction between Germany and 
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Britain with composure, even with secret joy, calculating that 
Russia, tertia gaudens, would benefit from German and 
British ruin. Italy, aiming at territorial and imperial aggran- 
disement in the Mediterranean region, in Africa and in the 
Middle East, and being akin to Germany in the political con- 
ception that a country’s offensive strength could better be 
developed under a dictatorship than under a democracy, 
threw in her lot with Germany, being further encouraged in 
that sense by the fact that the British Empire was the sole 
obstacle to her ambition. France had surrendered to Germany, 
and her material resources were at Germany’s disposal. The 
countries of the British Commonwealth of Nations—one of the 
most interesting facts in the history of the world—were fight- 
ing for England, having decided to do so freely and spon- 
taneously. 

There remained the United States of America, mainly 
concerned—who shall blame her ?—about keeping out of the 
war, hoping that Britain would defeat Germany, and thus 
end any menace that otherwise would be directed ultimately 
against herself. Her secondary concern was to reap whatever 
share of the material spoils might legitimately be hers. 
Supplies of all sorts were sold to Britain—on the strict con- 
dition that payment be made in advance—and the British 
effort in the war was encouraged by judicious sympathy, as 
being America’s best and cheapest defence. As part payment 
for the supplies aforesaid she took over, technically on lease- 
hold, parts of the British Empire in the Western hemisphere. 
She “traded” over-age destroyers, no longer wanted by 
herself, as the main exchange for the parts of the British 
Empire aforesaid: and in addition to those imperial spoils, 
demanded and received a pledge from Mr. Churchill that 
Britain would never surrender to Germany, thereby ensuring 
the maximum efficiency of America’s first line of defence. No 
honest Englishman can complain of the American disposition 
—if such in fact be the American disposition—to fight Hitler 
to the last over-age destroyer and to the last Englishman. If 
the Straits of Dover had been 3,000 instead of 20 miles 
wide, Herr Hitler might with more truth have made his gibe 
that Britain fought her European wars to the last Frenchman. 
In fact that gibe was never true of Britain. The war of 
1914-18 was won in the main by Britain, with French help. 
In the present war the French defection has made Britain’s 
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task harder, but is no more decisive than was French help the 
last time. It is even arguable that Britain in the long run is 
stronger if she has no “ ally ” to depend on, for no ally in 
the nature of materialist diplomacy is ever reliable. 

That is why Britain would be still stronger if she could only 
rid herself of the chronic complex about America. What will 
America think ? is one of the odd motives that runs through 
much of British political thought. At least 50 per cent. of 
British propaganda is directed to the United States, in the 
hope presumably that the United States may one day become 
an ally. It is a stupid hope, because it detracts from British 
concentration on the work in hand. America perhaps will 
become an ally of Britain for war purposes by the time 
Britain has left no doubt in American minds that she will win 
the war. As in the spring of 1917, she will then plunge in 
fresh, among the exhausted belligerents—her tactic is to-day 
flattered by Russian imitation—and her unimpaired strength 
will be trained with all its robustness, as it was in 1919, upon 
the making of peace terms. Such speculation is not of great 
practical value. The fate of the world is being decided now 
by Britain—alone. It would be misleading to argue that the 
decadence of democracy and the virility of dictatorship is 
illustrated by the fact that the protagonist dictatorship 
Germany was given the maximum active belligerent help by 
her dictatorship friend Italy, whereas the protagonist democ- 
racy Britain was deserted by her democratic friend France, 
and left to fight alone by her other democratic friend, the 
United States. The temptation to such an argument is 
strengthened by the circumstance that an American declara- 
tion of war on Germany, if it had been made when Italy 
declared war on Britain, might indeed have helped to win the 
war. France might have been saved if America had answered 
her last appeal in June; and the war might already be over 
in the defeat of Germany and Italy. The strength of the 
United States is prodigious. It would certainly help to win 
any war for the right cause, if it were applied at the beginning 
(when it is needed) and not at the end (when its motive is at 
least equivocal). The truth is that Italy did not declare war 
out of friendship or loyalty to Germany, but from what so- 
called “ realist ” people describe as a motive of material self- 
interest. America acts from precisely the same motive in not 
declaring war as an ally of Britain, because she clearly thinks 
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that on the whole she has less to lose, perhaps even more to 
gain, by allowing Britain the full honour of fighting what Mr. 
Roosevelt has called the battle for “freedom” without 
American belligerent help. In one sense, having regard to the 
facts and traditions of a world-wide diplomatic practice that 
is wholly material and selfish, and is pursued in complete 
defiance of the laws of God—si monumentum requiris, circum- 
spice—it would be as unfair to criticise either the action of 
Italy or the inaction of the United States in the periphery to 
the central struggle between Germany and Britain. 

What does however continue to puzzle many people is the 
old question, crudely put: why does God allow it? Less 
crudely put: why do the wicked prosper as the green bay 
tree? Why, in short, was Christ crucified ? If one-millionth 
part of the thought and work given by man to “ science ” and 
other material fields of research had been given to spiritual 
research, many pathetic souls would not now be exposed to 
the harrowing doubts suggested by such questions, nor would 
the circumstances have arisen which prompt them. The worst 
of the obstacles to the emancipation of civilisation from the 
horrors it encompasses for itself is the tradition which places 
“‘ God ” or religion and “ politics ” or practical life in separate 
non-communicating compartments. Our political leaders— 
writers and commentators as well as executive statesmen— 
think you a crank, or a victim to softening of the brain, if you 
correlate God with diplomatic practice. Thousands of books 
are published annually in all countries on “ political” subjects. 
The name of God never appears in them, at any rate not ina 
theological sense. If you want to write religion, you are 
invited to label yourself “ religious ” not “ political,” so that 
the reader shall know what to avoid. Publishers have cate- 
gories : art, history, politics, “ religion,” etc. The conception 
that “ religion ” is not one of a series of catalogued activities, 
but is general to all, has never been accepted. Hence in part 
the fact, undoubted, palpable, fortified by generations of ex- 
perience, that the human race engages periodically, and as its 
greatest active manifestation, in orgies of mutual destruction. 
The question why God “ allows ” these things is not asked by 
those more practical people who, without presuming or hoping 
to understand God, yet know that God created man and gave 
him a measure of His own divinity: namely, the power to 
distinguish between good and evil and the unfettered freedom 
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to choose between them. If men were stones, or trees, or 
cabbages, they would not be able to inflict these horrors upon 
the earth. Being men, endowed with the supremely mystical 
gift of a critical free will, they can do what they will. If God 
could refuse to “ allow ” them to do what they do, they would 
not be free. They would be as cabbages. 

It is a monstrous perversity that prompts mankind, having 
been entrusted by God with the Godlike competence to do 
what is right spontaneously—and by implication to do what 
is wrong on the same terms—first to choose what is wrong, 
and when it is done, turn upon God and ask: Why do you 
allow it? Until the world’s diplomacy is rescued from the 
traditional prejudice that “ religion ” has nothing to do with 
it, and reverses its whole motive of conduct, so that an am- 
bassador, for instance, drives not at what he regards as ad- 
vantageous to his own country, but at what is advantageous 
to other countries, we shall go on being enmeshed in our own 
nets. The main truth is terrifyingly simple and uncom- 
promising. We are all either unselfish and thereby we prosper, 
or we are selfish and thereby we perish. The truth is even 
obvious to all minds above those of the Kilkenny cats. Yet 
the tradition is obstinate. We pay, and shall go on paying, 
the penalty of our folly until we abandon the folly. The power 
is in ourselves not to “ allow ” these things to happen that do 
happen, to our shame. Yet the intrinsic superiority of good 
over evil gives to a harassed mankind this consolation : that 
the forces of evil tend to destroy themselves, and the forces 
of good tend to strengthen themselves. The storm spends 
itself, and there is peace at the last. 


AMERICA AND THE WESTERN BaASEs. 


On August 16th, 1940, Mr. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States, at his routine Press conference said: ‘ The 
United States Government are holding conversations with the 
British Government with regard to the acquisition of naval 
and air bases for the defence of the Western Hemisphere, and 
especially of the Panama Canal.” Secondly, he said that the 
United States Government were carrying on conversations 
with the Canadian Government on the defence of the Western 
Hemisphere. Thirdly, he said that certain leading American 
naval, air or military officers were in Great Britain as 
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“observers.” Journalists sometimes hear things, rumours and 
more solid things. It is their business to take the solids, and 
to sift the rumours. They had heard about the famous fifty 
over-age destroyers and they therefore asked the President 
whether the officers were in Britain “ negotiating ” about the 
transfer of the destroyers. The President firmly denied it. 
“We are not discussing destroyers,” he said in a simple 
sentence, of which the meaning seemed to be clear. “ What I 
am trying to do,” he added, “ is to acquire American bases.” 
That sentence also seemed clear and simple. On the following 
day the Ministry of Information in London, in its routine 
advice to those who help to mould public opinion (this being 
one of the abiding sources of anxiety in all political organisa- 
tions), added a pronounced emphasis to the point elaborately 
conveyed by Mr. Roosevelt, that there was no connection 
between the discussions about the possible British lease to 
America of naval and air bases in the Western hemisphere 
and the discussions also proceeding about the possible sale of 
fifty American destroyers to Britain. Yet, it was added, at a 
later stage the two parallel lines of discussion might converge, 
might even be “ co-ordinated ” (a favourite word in political 
talk). At present they were “ independent.” 

Within a week the “ swap ” (for it was nothing else) had 
been duly effected. A man once asked a publican to sell him 
a bottle of whisky at an hour of day when it was a criminal 
offence for any publican to sell any bottle of whisky to any- 
body. The tempter suggested : “ If you will give me a bottle 
of whisky as a free gift, I will promise you a free gift of cash. 
The two transactions will be separate, independent and un- 
co-ordinated.” The motive in that case was clear, if illegal. 
In the case of the Anglo-American swap, the motive for 
elaborate finesse was not at all clear, unless it was the possi- 
bility that German sensitiveness to the niceties of what 
imaginative people call “ international law ” in re neutrality 
might be shocked or irritated. 

On August 20th Mr. Churchill, speaking in the House of 
Commons, made a statement which deserves to be closely 
read as a masterpiece of that particular kind of diplomacy for 
which the British genius is deservedly famous. He made it at 
the end of a long and inspiriting review of the progress of the 
war. (In the reported text of the statement I retain the 
particular “‘ hear, hear ” that greeted the essential sentence in 
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this historic diplomatic achievement.) ‘“ Some months ago [he 
said] we came to the conclusion that the interests of the United 
States and of the British Empire both required that the 
United States should have facilities for the naval and air 
defence of the Western Hemisphere against the attack of a 
Nazi power which might have acquired temporary but 
lengthy control of a large part of Western Europe and its 
formidable resources. We had, therefore, decided spon- 
taneously, and without being asked or offered any induce- 
ment, to inform the Government of the United States that 
we should be glad to place such defence facilities at their 
disposal by leasing suitable sites in our transatlantic posses- 
sions for their greater security against the unmeasured dangers 
of the future. The principle of association of interests for 
common purposes between Great Britain and the United 
States had developed even before the war. Various agree- 
ments had been reached about certain small islands in 
the Pacific Ocean which had become important as air fuelling 
points. In all this line of thought we found ourselves in very 
close harmony with the Government of Canada. Presently we 
learnt that anxiety was also felt in the United States about the 
air and naval defence of their Atlantic seaboard, and President 
Roosevelt has recently made it clear that he would like to 
discuss with us, and with the Dominion of Canada and with 
Newfoundland, the development of American naval and air 
facilities in Newfoundland and in the West Indies. There is, 
of course, no question of any transference of sovereignty 
[hear, hear} that has never been suggested—or of any action 
being taken without the consent or against the wishes of the 
various Colonies concerned, but for our part His Majesty’s 
Government is entirely willing to accord defence facilities to 
the United States—on a ninety-nine years’ leasehold basis— 
and we feel sure that our interests no less than theirs, and the 
interests of the Colonies themselves and of Canada and New- 
foundland, will be served thereby. Those are important steps. 
Undoubtedly this process means that these two great organisa- 
tions of the English-speaking democracies, the British Empire 
and the United States, will have to be somewhat mixed up 
together in some of their affairs for mutual and general 
advantage. For my own part, looking out upon the future, | 
do not view the process with any misgivings. I could not stop 
it if I wished. No one could stop it. Like the Mississippi, it 
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just keeps rolling along. Let it roll. Let it roll on full flood, 
inexorable, irresistible, benignant, to broader lands and better 
days.” 

The text of the legal documents enshrining the transactions 
was published (Cmd. 6224) on September 4th. It consisted of 
two Notes, one from Lord Lothian, British Ambassador in 
Washington, dated September znd, to Mr. Cordell Hull, 
American Secretary of State, and one from Mr. Hull, of the 
same date, to Lord Lothian. These were the essential 
passages: (1) Lord Lothian, “ His Majesty’s Government 
will secure the grant to the Government of the United States, 
freely and without consideration, of the lease for immediate 
establishment and use of naval and air bases and facilities for 
the entrance thereto and operation and protection thereof, on 
the Avalon Peninsula and on the southern coast of New- 
foundland, and on the east coast and on the Great Bay of 
Bermuda. Furthermore, in view of the above and in view of 
the desire of the United States to acquire additional air and 
naval bases in the Caribbean and in British Guiana, and 
without endeavouring to place a monetary or commercial 
value upon the many tangible and intangible rights and pro- 
perties involved, His Majesty’s Government will make avail- 
able to the United States for immediate establishment and use 
of naval and air bases and facilities for entrance thereto and 
operation and protection thereof, on the eastern side of the 
Bahamas, the southern coast of Jamaica, the western coast 
of St. Lucia, the west coast of Trinidad, in the Gulf of Paria, 
in the Island of Antigua, and in British Guiana within 50 
miles of Georgetown, in exchange for naval and military 
equipment and material which the United States will transfer 
to His Majesty’s Government. All of the bases and facilities 
referred to in the preceding paragraphs will be leased to the 
United States for a period of 99 years free from all rent and 
charges other than such compensation to be mutually agreed 
on to be paid by the United States in order to compensate 
the owners of private property for the loss by expropriation 
or damage arising out of the establishment of the bases and 
facilities in question.” (2) Mr. Cordell Hull, “The Govern- 
ment of the United States appreciates the declarations and 
the generous action of His Majesty’s Government, as contained 
in your communications, which are destined to enhance the 
national security of the United States and greatly to strengthen 
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its ability to co-operate effectively with the other nations of 
the Americas in the defence of the Western Hemisphere. It 
therefore gladly accepts the proposals. The Government of 
the United States will immediately designate experts to meet 
with experts designated by His Majesty’s Government to 
determine upon the exact location of naval and air bases 
mentioned in your communication under acknowledgment. 
In consideration of the declarations above quoted, the 
Government of the United States will immediately transfer 
to His Majesty’s Government 50 United States Navy 
destroyers generally referred to as the 1,200-tons type.” 

It will be noticed that Lord Lothian used the words “ in 
exchange for ” in co-ordinating the two transfers, and that 
Mr. Cordell Hull used the legal phrase “ in consideration of ” 
in the like context. If transfers of imperial territory could 
thus always amicably be arranged, there need never be any 
war on earth. 


RussiA AND THE BALKANS. 


Speculation was excited in certain British newspapers by 
Rumania’s surrender of Transylvania to Hungary, about the 
chances of a clash between Germany and Russia. It was not 
known, one must assume, by such speculators that the final 
factor that decided Bucharest to yield was that Moscow 
added its voice to that of Berlin and Rome in advising it. 
While the possibility must always be borne in mind that 
events may ultimately force Russia into war against Germany, 
yet it would be foolish to underestimate the strength of 
Russia’s determination to keep out of it for as long as possible. 

Much of the speculation above referred to rested upon little 
more than wishful thinking. It was encouraged by the report 
that Japanese forces had been landed in Indo-China at the 
invitation of, and as a result of an agreement with, the French 
authorities, and that American diplomacy was again active 
in the Far East. It was reported, for instance, that the United 
States had renewed their representations to Japan, reafirming 
her interest in the maintenance of the status quo in the Far 
East, including Indo-China, and that she had started an 
exchange of views on the subject with the Russian Govern- 
ment. In addition, it was recognised as an obvious fact in all 
diplomatic quarters that the new Rumanian “ Leader,” 
General Antonescu, if not a German puppet, was at any rate 
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persona gratissima to Berlin, and indeed owed his emergence 
to German influence. The inference was that Germany’s road 
to the Black Sea seemed now open, and a direct challenge 
seemed therefore to be thrown to Russia. Even the possibility 
of a “ friendly ” division of Rumania between Germany and 
Russia seemed to be ruled out, because the oil fields (which 
would obviously be Germany’s cardinal demand) are too near 
the Black Sea to satisfy the cardinal Russian interest of pre- 
venting a German access to the Black Sea. The addition of 
Moldavia to Bessarabia as Russia’s spoils would not touch the 
main problem. In short there was some substance in the 
argument that what remained of Rumania could not be 
divided between Germany and Russia without creating more 
difficulties for both of them than would be solved. It was 
that circumstance which was believed to have dictated Herr 
Hitler’s decision not to annex Rumania outright, but to 
attempt his ends through the instrumentality of a puppet 
dictator. On the other hand, it was equally recognised that 
a man of Mr. Stalin’s “ realism ” was not likely to be deceived 
by mere chicanery in method. 

What then, it was asked, was the price consciously or un- 
consciously paid by Herr Hitler for Russia’s continued com- 
placence in his politics? —The answer most generally given 
was a subtle one, too subtle probably for Herr Hitler to 
understand. There is indeed a solid motive behind Moscow’s 
determination, at almost any cost, not to be involved in war 
with Germany in Europe nor with Japan in the Far East. 
Apart from the normal consideration that no Government 
wants to be involved in war if it can help it, there is the 
additional motive in Russia’s case that universal communism 
is still one of her chief objectives. In Moscow’s view war 
between Germany and Britain in Europe and if possible 
between Japan and America in the Far East are the means 
best calculated to serve Russia’s ambition of launching 
general communism by first undermining the capitalist 
countries : provided always that Russia herself remains intact 
by contriving not to be involved in either war. 

Grorce GLascow. 
September 12th, 1940. 
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SIR HORACE RUMBOLD ON 
THE WAR OF 1914.* 


Sir Horace Rumbold was Counsellor of Embassy at Berlin 
in 1914, and, in the absence of his chief, Sir Edward Goschen, 
he was called upon to deal with the early stages of the crisis 
inaugurated by the murders at Serajevo. He prefaces his 
narrative by a series of brief chapters on some of the alarming 
incidents of the last years of peace, such as the Liman crisis 
and the Zabern affair. The detailed story begins with the 
news of the murder of the Archduke, which was received 
during the friendly visit of the British fleet to Kiel. The 
author quotes freely from his own despatches, published in 
the British Documents on the Origins of the War, vol. XI, from 
the German Documents, and from other well-known sources 
such as the reminiscences of Tirpitz and Theodor Wolff. He 
has not thought it necessary to keep abreast of the vast 
literature on his subject. He would, however, have done well 
to study, for instance, Professor Bernadotte Schmitt’s massive 
volumes, The Coming of the War, the fullest account of the 

* The War Crisis in Berlin. July-August 1914. By Sir Horace Rumbold. Constable. 
18s. 
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crisis in our language ; and there is not much point in quoting 
such authorities as Headlam or Oman, who wrote before the 
opening of the archives of all the Great Powers of Europe 
except Italy. The general reader, however, will find most of 
what he wants in this unadorned narrative, compiled by a 
cool and experienced diplomatist. The most interesting pages 
are those which describe his personal experiences, such as the 
dinner at the Hotel Bristol on July 30th, when he and our 
Naval and Military Attachés sat together, with the represen- 
tatives of several other states close by. The staff of the Austro- 
Hungarian Embassy, he records, looked far from happy. 
“All these people were watching us with deep interest. 
They evidently realised how much depended on our country.” 

Sir Horace realises that neither the Kaiser nor his Chan- 
cellor desired war, but he is fully aware that they were 
singularly unfitted to keep the peace, the former owing to his 
impulsiveness, the latter to his inexperience. To his chiefs, 
the Ambassador in Berlin and the Foreign Secretary, he pays 
high tributes. ‘‘ Viscount Grey was the embodiment of all 
that was best in English public and private life... . He 
stands out from the ranks of the foreign statesmen who had 
the handling of the crisis with him. It was indeed fortunate 
for Britain that such a man was in charge of British foreign 
policy at that grave juncture.” At the time the Embassy staff 
at Berlin, as at Paris and St. Petersburg, feared that we might 
not intervene, or that, if we did, our intervention might not be 
immediate. ‘‘ We did not, I am afraid, sufficiently take into 
account Grey’s difficulties in the Cabinet and the necessity of 
having a united nation behind the Government if they decided 
to intervene. And they could only intervene if a factor 
supervened which would necessarily unite the nation.” The 
new factor was the invasion of Belgium. On August 4th, 
before the presentation of our ultimatum, the author went to 
see Jules Cambon, whom he found packing his archives. 
“ Ecoutez,” remarked the Ambassador, “‘ je ne trouve pas que 
vous agissez en gentilshommes.” His visitor explained that in 
order to rally public opinion in England solidly behind the 
Government, there must be a concrete case about which to 
go to war, such as the violation of Belgian territory. “ Tiens, 
je ny avais pas pensé,” replied the Ambassador, who at once 
became more friendly. 


A brief concluding chapter sums up the author’s reflections. 
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He is convinced that war was inevitable after the Austrian 
ultimatum to Serbia ; that it would have broken out whatever 
we had said or done ; that Grey uttered his warning on July 
29th at the earliest possible moment ; that we were bound to 
take part in the conflict, not merely owing to our treaty 
obligation to Belgium, but for our own security. There is no 
Germanophobia in these pages, for he has seen too much of the 
world to indulge in violent animosities; but he freely 
criticises the mistakes and the crimes committed by Ger- 
many’s rulers. “ One of the tragedies of the situation was the 
absence of any real statesmen in Germany capable of con- 
trolling events.” Grey always exaggerated the share of the 
soldiers in causing the catastrophe, not realising that the well- 
meaning but blundering Bethmann held all the threads in his 
hands, and, with the Kaiser’s approval, made all the major 
decisions. The soldiers were not consulted till the avalanche 
was about to fall. Yet the General Staff, as Sir Horace truly 
declares, were only too ready to take advantage of what to 
them was the most propitious moment to embark on a war. 
Austria was growing weaker, and Russia was recovering her 
strength. 

It was a happy thought to add the despatch of April 26th, 
1933, in which the author looked back on his five years as 
Ambassador in Berlin, during which he witnessed the decline 
and fall of the Weimar régime. Though Hitler had only been 
three months at the helm, he sensed its evil character and 
menacing implications. He described it as a régime of brute 
force, cruel, intolerant and despotic at home, saturated with 
militarism, and bent on war. “ The plans of the Government 
are far-reaching ; they will take several years to mature, and 
they realise that it would be idle to embark on them if there 
were any danger of premature disturbance either abroad or 
at home. They may, therefore, be expected to repeat their 
protestations of peaceful intent from time to time and to have 
recourse to other measures, including propaganda, to lull the 
outer world into a sense of security. . . . The spirit of the 
moment is definitely disquieting, and the Government of this 
country, for the first time since the war, are giving state 
sanction and encouragement to an attitude of mind, as well 
as to various forms of military training, which can only end 
in one way. I therefore feel that Germany’s neighbours have 
reason to be vigilant, and that it may be necessary for them 
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to determine their attitude towards coming developments in 
this country sooner than they may have contemplated.” It 
is a feather in the author’s cap that he seized the inwardness 
of the Nazi revolution when the régime was in its infancy more 
clearly than Sir Nevile Henderson, who cherished illusions 
when he arrived at Berlin four years later. The preface, 
written since the outbreak of the new war, merely repeats the 
verdict of 1933. Hitler is condemned as a dangerous dema- 
gogue. “Freedom, justice, toleration and decency have 
gone by the board in the Third Reich. The Nazi régime has 
appealed to and exploited the basest characteristics of the 
German race.” 


GiPoG: 


JAPAN AND THE POWERS-* 
For the first hundred pages of this book, based on the 


author’s original thesis for his degree over thirty years ago, 
the English reader who has any knowledge of the Far East 
must be filled with admiration. Not only is the English 
impeccable, but the author has presented in an able, lucid 
and fair way the background of Japan’s entry into inter- 
national life. Indeed the book is well documented through- 
out. Not only are Japanese sources quoted, but Russian, 
American and British, and the British Documents on the 
Origins of the War (Gooch and Temperley). This first section 
brings us to 1895 ; Japan had defeated China in what must 
now be called the First Sino-Japanese War, had reft from her 
Formosa the Beautiful and the Pescadore Islands, and gained 
through the Treaty of Shimonoseki permission to start modern 
manufacturing industries in various Chinese ports, This last 
concession, through the Most Favoured Nation Treaty, 
became the right of all Treaty Powers—and thereby started 
trade competition. China also was forced to acknowledge the 
independence of her vassal state, Korea, though she was to 
claim special rights over that buffer state for fifteen years 
more. But, and this has never ceased to rankle and with 
some cause, Japan was obliged, through the machinations 
of Russia, Germany and France, to give back to China the 
Liaotung Peninsula of Southern Manchuria. The “ popular 
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indignation ” roused in Japan by this retrocession reverber- 
ates throughout the book, and is called up as a bogy every 
time a more liberal statesman seems inclined at all to see the 
point of view of other nations. 

Even in this section there are, of course, certain disputable 
assertions—such as the age-long sanctity of the Japanese 
monarchy. When one remembers the very scant respect 
which the Japanese feudal lords showed these so-called 
Emperors, one becomes sceptical. It has even happened that 
three or four of them have coexisted, as each was deposed in 
turn. Dr. Hishida also persists in describing the Korean 
peninsula geographically as “ a dagger at the heart of Japan ” 
—a phrase more histrionic than historic, for in point of fact 
it has appeared rather to be a spear thrown at the head of 
China. It is an ungrateful phrase, for it ignores all the culture 
and civilisation which reached Japan from China through 
Korea, not to mention her Buddhist religion. 

The next hundred pages are equally well documented, but 
more polemical. We are taken through the Russo-Japanese 
war, and the struggle for the Manchurian railways. One 
single military line grows into seven built for traffic, with a 
monopoly on Japan’s part: then there is a mention of 
Mongolia. No wonder that China was becoming uneasy 
concerning her urgent neighbour. Yet she was held inert by 
inner turmoil, for this was the period when she was dissolving 
her ties with the Manchus and doing away with a throne on 
which Emperors had sat for even longer than in Japan. 

Next we come to the World War and Japan’s share, due 
to the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, whose usefulness to Japan is 
discussed. Early in the war Japan took Tsingtao from 
Germany. “ This was the second time that Japan had spent 
blood and money in overthrowing a strong naval base erected 
along the Chinese coast.” (Such words read to-day, in summer 
1940, remind us of the significant position of Hong Kong: 
stands she now in danger of being the third victim?) It is 
always difficult for the Japanese to realise that beaten nations 
have usually expended even more “blood and treasure ” 
than their conquerors: and here the matter was complicated 
by China being one of the Allies. Once again, Japan was 
obliged to retrocede her conquest to China. Sir John Jordan 
used to deny that Mr. Balfour could possibly have “ prom- 
ised ” Shantung away : first, it was not his to give ; secondly, 
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“he would have had to inform me, His Majesty’s Minister 
at Peking.” But as the years went by, he became less affirma- 
tive. It was during the war, also, that Japan presented her 
Twenty-One Demands to Yuan Shih-Kai, leader of China 
during her interim period between monarchy and republic. 
Whether he signed them under duress or no, Chinese leaders 
since have strenuously denied his right to do so. 

The next section of the book brings America more into the 
scene, for her ties with the Orient developed considerably 
during the Great War. There were the anti-Japanese Immi- 
gration Laws of California, which rankled and stung, then 
the Ishii-Lansing Gentleman’s Agreement: after the war 
controversy over Yap Island. Then tariff walls were raised all 
over the world, aimed largely at the increasing Japanese 
competition, There was also friction with Soviet Russia. 
The Allies had sent troops to aid the retreat of the gallant 
Czecho-Slovak Brigade. America and Britain withdrew their 
forces in 1920, but Japan did not withdraw from Saghalien 
till 1925. This was, after all, only tit for tat, since after the 
Boxer Revolt of 1900 Imperial Russia had not withdrawn 
from Manchuria till 1903. But at last we arrive at the com- 
plete elimination of Russia in Manchuria with the sale of her 
railway to Japan, despite China’s protests. 

So we come to the last fifteen years, and, sad to say, the 
book’s value ceases. Dr. Hishida the historian comes to an 
end, and metamorphoses into a propagandist. He could not 
approve of any Conference about naval parity. He tells of 
the Nine Power Pact of Washington, but says Japan need no 
longer subscribe to it, though a signatory, since China is a 
“disorganised ” nation. There is no mention of China’s 
accusations that Chang Tso-Lin, Governor of Manchuria, was 
assassinated by the Japanese military so that they might 
start their policy of annexation there; nor of the atrocious 
onslaught of her navy on Chapei, the artisan quarter of 
Shanghai, whereby it was razed to the ground and thousands 
of its inhabitants slaughtered. There is no word anent the 
tremendous list of cruel acts of murder and rape which have 
characterised the three years of Japan’s present invasion of 
China. Pages about a Monroe Doctrine for the East, or a 
New Order in the Orient cannot gloze these facts, which speak 
louder than lofty words. Does this New Order mean anything 
but domination and exploitation ? For what else are immense 
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Japanese armies overrunning China ? For what other purpose 
are Japanese planes bombing Chungking, 2,000 miles away 
from Tokyo? Yet, in a way, this behaviour of Japanese 
outside their country is but the logical outcome of their 
methods at home. Again and again Dr. Hishida with pride 
affirms that in Japan “the Cabinet and the military staffs 
must ever remain in perfect accord.” When the Cabinet 
refuses this “ perfect harmony,” if it does not resign, the only 
way is its elimination—by assassination, if necessary. The 
harmony is the peace of death. Ichabod! The glory is 
departed. 


DorotTHEA Hosiez. 


THE METHODS OF MUSSOLINL* 


The future historian will consider this book a most im- 
portant document of Italian life during the eclipse of Italian 
civilisation constituted by Fascism. The author is a son of 
the distinguished journalist and socialist deputy in pre- 
fascist days, who, together with Turati and others, founded 
the Socialist Party in 1892. The book begins with a spirited 
and occasionally humorous description of his family life from 
the day when, as a boy, he was shattered by the news of the 
kidnapping and murder of Matteotti. From that day, when 
he was only sixteen, he began to live but also to be afraid of 
life: his father might also be murdered. The front page of 
the book quotes Seneca’s words : ‘‘ Nothing is worse than to 
make a man inherit the hatred felt for his father.” Very 
soon another great family friend died, Signora Anna Kuliseioff, 
of Russian origin, another of the Party’s founders, a lady of 
- exquisite beauty and culture who had known almost all the 
prisons of continental Europe. Few pages touch the reader 
so deeply as the description how the Fascist hordes repeatedly 
and systematically disturbed the funeral, with the obvious 
complicity of the police and in defiance of the immense and 
deeply reverent crowd. 

When you begin to read this book you cannot lay it down 
till you have reached the end. It depicts the petty, cruel 
persecution of a family from morning to evening by Fascists 
and police who reported daily to Mussolini; the abject 
attitude of police officers, magistrates or prefects; the 
cowardice of family friends and acquaintances fearing worry 

“ What Mussolini did to us. By Dr. Paolo Treves. Gollancz. 1940. 128. 6d. 
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and social ostracism. We realise the loneliness of such a life, 
the unending days of prison life or of a life similar to that in 
a prison, when the whole family could not move from Turin to 
Rome or from the mountains to the sea without police escort 
making it doubly difficult to find lodgings or hotel accommo- 
dation. These pages reveal the inwardness of daily life under 
Fascism, the political immaturity and the extremely low 
intellectual and moral level which made and makes Fascism 
possible. Our author humorously described his vain en- 
deavours to explain what philosophy is to a gaoler who, 
having been told that in prison there were several philosophers, 
had expressed his curiosity. Even a Socrates would have lost 
his patience. Nor will the reader forget the immense and long- 
practised skill by which the author, figuring madness, suc- 
ceeded at last in recovering his freedom, in escaping from 
military service under specially devised, exasperating and 
degrading conditions and, finally, in reaching Paris and 
rejoining his father and mother, there to resume the struggle 
for Italian freedom. 
ANGELO CREsPI. 


AN ANALYSIS OF GERMAN OPINION.* 


This deservedly praised book gives a very clever analysis of 
Hitler and a still more remarkable cross-section through the 
different groups composing the German people. Hitler, says 
the German author, is no statesman: his rise is due to the 
harmony of his own inferiority-feelings with those of the 
German people. His only aim is Hitler himself. The other 
Nazi leaders are cynical fortune hunters who, led by Hitler, 
have destroyed all values. They strive for world subjection, 
but are proclaiming all the time: we love peace with the 
patience of lambs ; if we wage war, it is only from the lofty 
motives of Lohengrin, for the rescue of oppressed innocence. 
As regards the German people, however, it is not true that it 
stands united behind its leaders ; it is less true to-day than 
in 1914. 

The author distinguishes between the following groups : 
The Nazis (about 20 per cent.), the barbarised profiteers of the 
system, in the first generation sometimes still with ideological 


: af hea : Fekyll and Hyde. By Sebastian Haffner. Secker & Warburg. 1940. 
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pretexts, but the younger ones quite without conscience, 
mind, and soul, ready for everything, even after a lost war to 
be bolshevised together with the Communists. For Nazism is 
no world conception, no ideology, but a magic formula which 
attracts a definite type, full of unheard-of savagery, able and 
willing to destroy the whole of European culture, as it has 
already destroyed German culture. Nihilism in action! The 
second group is the loyal population (about 40 per cent.), 
mostly petty bourgeoisie and the provincial upper middle 
class, living in an unreal world, and from misunderstood 
patriotism consciously deluded as to the real character of 
Hitlerism ; it is that patriotism which in 1914 sanctioned the 
atrocities in Belgium, the morbid patriotism of the German 
Reich since 1870. The third group is the disloyal population 
(about 35 per cent.), absolutely hostile to the Nazis, but 
without a common political aim, to be found among the 
formerly organised workers, the orthodox Catholics, and the 
upper middle class in the large towns, unrevolutionary by 
nature, most of them humanistically minded, but not demo- 
cratic. Even the Social Democratic Germany wished for 
authority. This group had for years waited in vain for 
external help against the Nazis, so that the outbreak of war 
found them already without faith and exhausted. The fourth 
group, men with a positive political programme and aim, who 
know how the Nazis should be expelled and what will have to 
be done afterwards in Germany : are there any such? Yes, 
but very few, about § per cent., but not trained for an under- 
ground fight, because the Marxist dogma has always rejected 
terrorism as obsolete. One chapter is devoted to the émigrés 
to whom no chance was offered in the Western countries, 
whose warnings were for years brushed aside as refugee 
hysteria. 

And now? A peace with Hitler and the Nazis is impossible. 
But also with the so-called loyal people no peace is feasible, 
for in foreign politics they are no better than the Nazis, ruled 
by the idea of a great German Reich. A durable peace can 
only be concluded with the Germans who are disloyal and in 
opposition now. The author thinks it possible to divide 
Germany into the parts existing before 1866 without giving 
rise to distress about the division, for the German states and 
tribes are still psychical realities : Austria, Bavaria, Wiirttem- 
berg, Baden, the Rhineland, Lower Saxony, Saxony-Thuringia, 
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Prussia. This would be much healthier for Germany, because 
the idea of the Reich has adulterated the German character. 
With those new (old) German states a real, not a punitive, 
peace could be concluded. 

J. Lesser. 


POPULATION POLICIES AND 
MOVEMENTS IN EUROPE.* 


Mr. Glass has made a detailed study of the extent to which 
the populations of various countries have been reproducing 
themselves in recent years. In nearly all the Western nations 
fertility has fallen very markedly for fifty years or more. In 
spite of a rise since 1933 most of them have net reproduction 
rates below unity. Obviously if this state of affairs persists 
the population of the country will eventually disappear. 
Immigration can hardly be regarded as a solution of the 
problem since that introduces an alien stock and the immi- 
grants are only secured at another country’s expense. It is 
significant that Germany and Italy are the two countries 
which have pursued a natalist policy, and the latter is the 
only one which has done so with sufficient success to secure 
an increase of population. Accordingly, the chapter in which 
Mr. Glass describes the Italian struggle for population has a 
claim to attention among the accounts of the different 
European countries. In the first place, restriction was placed 
upon emigration. Then penalties were imposed on bachelors 
and childless couples, while the new Penal Code prescribes 
heavy penalties for cases of illegal abortion. Other measures 
such as legislation for the protection of maternity and child- 
hood assisted to create favourable conditions for family life 
but could not in any way be regarded as distinctively Italian. 
In fact Mr. Glass comes to the conclusion that “ the first 
stage of Italian population policy did relatively little from a 
material point of view to make it worth while for people to 
raise large families.” It was only when the Italians turned 
their attention to the measures advocated in Germany that 
results began to be apparent. They included a broadening 
of family allowance schemes, preferential employment for 
the fathers of large families, the foundation of a central 

* By D. V. Glass. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 258. 
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organisation for promoting a population policy, and the 
adoption of the German plan of marriage or family loans. 
War, as Mr. Glass points out, is an unknown factor of 
which no one can estimate the result. Following upon the 
compulsory transfer of blocks of population, which repre- 
sented a kind of large-scale immigration, it has produced an 
abnormal flight of refugees from one country to another, 
almost as potently detrimental to the procreation of children 
as any contraceptive agent. War, however, will not create, 
in Mr. Glass’s estimation, “a blank refusal to produce children, 
with an increasing repugnance to bear more than the minimum 
number which will satisfy that blend of selfishness and self- 
sacrifice, which comes under the heading of ‘ parental 
instinct.’ ” France, in fact, has been trapped in a vicious circle 
as fear of invasion has led to infertility, while decrease of 
population has encouraged attack. Italy and Germany, on 
the other hand, have pursued an active population policy 
to justify their demands for “living space” until the pro- 
creative impulse has become aggressive. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Glass discourages any idea that nations should “ rush head- 
long into a demographic armaments race.” Although these 
problems are for the time in abeyance they are bound to 
reassert themselves again, and then Mr. Glass’s book will be 
a valuable mine of information to aid attempts to find a 


solution. CL EDA Bi 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE.* 


Dr. Boas in his latest book crowns and sums up his own 
previous research on Marlowe while making generous acknow- 
ledgment of additional information contributed in the last 
few years by other scholars. Some enigmas, indeed, must 
remain unsolved until fresh evidence is forthcoming—a 
period of two years, for instance, is unaccounted for. But 
we are given the completest survey possible alike of Marlowe’s 
life and of the plays; these last, and their sources, are dis- 
cussed in detail. Dr. Boas shows that the dramatist’s career, 
though untimely cut short, was not, as has been often 
supposed, an unhappy one; on the contrary, his school and 
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Cambridge years were fortunate ; he obtained an immediate, 
“ resounding success ” with his first tragedies ; his learning 
was recognised even by those inimical to him ; he came off 
easily in two summonses by the Courts, one involving an 
arrest for homicide, of which he was not guilty ; the charges 
of atheism brought against him did not involve him in 
trouble, though they may have influenced the jury at the 
inquisition after his murder. New light has been recently 
thrown on that sinister person, R. Poley, “ the very genius 
of the Elizabethan underworld,’ whose dubious activities 
are fully described. His presence on that fatal occasion has 
led some writers to put forward the rather tempting sugges- 
tion that Marlowe was the victim of a political plot, and not 
of a hasty quarrel with Frizer over the “ recknynge,” 1.2. the 
bill for the tavern supper : Dr. Boas, however, considers that 
there are insufficient grounds for accepting it. 

Marlowe seems to have followed his sources faithfully in 
the main; he was most influenced by Latin literature, 
notably by Ovid ; there is in him “ no echo of Attic tragedy.” 
Beauty and knowledge were the objects of his restless search, 
and beauty was typified by Helen of Troy, who inspired not 
only the famous lines in Faustus, but others scarcely less 
lovely in the Second Tamburlaine and in Dido. He was, 
says Dr. Boas, a pagan of the Renaissance, whose rationalising 
impulse led him to expose the alleged weaknesses of the three 
great religious systems in his plays. In these too he introduces 
allusions to the metaphysics and cosmography which, like 
Faustus, he loved—those “ brave translunary things . . . all 
air and fire” which Drayton attributed to him. Like Milton, 
he was skilful in the use of proper names. It is characteristic 
of him, as our author notes, that barbarous, sensational 
episodes and buffoonery (which apparently delighted his 
audiences) should be blent with august tragedy, and it is 
undoubtedly his at times extravagant language which is 
burlesqued in Hamlet. The thorny problem raised by parallel 
passages in Marlowe and Shakespeare, in 2 and 3 Henry VI 
especially, cannot be solved until the relative dates of the 
plays concerned are established. There is no evidence that 
the two poets ever met. Dr. Boas assigns Faustus to the 
latter part of 1592, for bibliographical reasons ; it has usually 
been supposed earlier. The book concludes with an account 
of Marlowe’s place in the estimate of succeeding generations : 
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he was considered old-fashioned in the next century; Ben 
Jonson attacks Tamburlaine and Dryden does not even 
mention Marlowe. His Hero and Leander seems to have been 
his best title to fame. A list of early editions and principal 
documents is given in an Appendix, and there are interesting 
facsimiles of some documents and title-pages. 


EG. 


PRUSSIA AND GERMANY.* 


There have recently been a number of books in which the 
attempt has been made to visualise what part Germany should 
take in a reorganised Europe after this war. The present 
book, by Dr. Stern-Rubarth, is in the nature of a political 
pamphlet in which a stimulating though in my opinion un- 
tenable thesis is put forward. As it also claims to be a his- 
torical study and bases its proposals on a certain interpretation 
of historical facts, it deserves the attention of the student of 
politics. The thesis is simple enough. He maintains that there 
are two kinds of Germany, one cultured, peace-loving and 
within the pale of Western civilisation; the other militarist, 
aggressive and hostile to democracy. The latter is really the 
old Prussia which conquered and corrupted the land of poets 
and thinkers. Accordingly Prussia must be separated from 
the rest of Germany and relegated to close collaboration 
with the Slavonic East, since it is of Slavonic character. 
Furthermore, the whole of Europe must be organised on a 
federal basis, and our economic system reformed on the lines 
of a system of planned economy which the author calls 
Correctivism. 

The thesis of the two Germanys is fairly old, and the idea 
that Prussia really is the villain in the piece was ventilated 
during the last war. In the light of history, however, it 
cannot be maintained. If there are two moods in the German 
character, as perhaps there are, they belong to the German 
race as such and cannot be geographically sorted out. The 
author has to admit that many Prussian leaders were not 
born in Prussia: in fact almost all the great ones came from 
other parts of Germany, just as the Hohenzollerns themselves 
did. On the other hand many Prussians rendered valuable 
contributions to German civilisation and were staunch 

* Exit Prussia. By Edgar Stern-Rubarth. Duckworth. 6s. 
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defenders of justice and freedom. After all, the greatest 
advocate of peace, the man who demanded a league of nations, 
was the Prussian Kant. How far the author has to stretch 
the facts in order to make them fit the case is shown by his 
remark that the Carlsbad Decrees show the brutality of 
Prussia. In fact they were devised by the South German 
Metternich who as the head of the Austrian Government was 
responsible for one of the worst periods of reaction in Ger- 
many. One of his most bitter critics was the Prussian 
Junker Wilhelm von Humboldt, the friend of Goethe and 
Schiller and the founder of the University of Berlin. On the 
other hand the philosophers who are often described as 
exponents of German nationalism were the Saxons Fichte 
and Nietzsche and the Swabian Hegel. The fathers of the 
race theory were the Frenchman Gobineau and the English- 
man Houston Stewart Chamberlain. The majority of Ger- 
many’s present leaders are not Prussians. 

These biographical facts are not decisive and I should not 
have mentioned them had not the author set such store by 
biography wherever it seemed to fit his purpose. When, for 
instance, he describes the categorical imperative as some- 
thing peculiarly Prussian, he claims Kant as a Prussian 
philosopher ; but when he has to admit that Kant was a 
sincere Pacifist he points to his alleged Scottish origin. It 
must be admitted that even if we leave biography out of 
account Prussia was the most militarist of all the German 
states and developed some peculiar national characteristics ; 
but it is not true to say that a reluctant Germany was con- 
quered by Prussia. It is deeply to be regretted that German 
unity was not brought about by a voluntary effort of its 
citizens but by Prussia’s military power. Yet we must not 
forget that the Revolution of 1848 started in Berlin and 
Vienna simultaneously and failed everywhere in Germany. 
If Prussia and her methods prevailed in Germany it was in 
no small degree due to the selfish and stupid policy of Austria 
and to the political incompetence of the German middle class. 
The reasons for this have to be found in a thousand years of 
German history. 

There is another objection to the thesis of Dr. Stern- 
Rubarth. Germany is an organic whole, economically, 
geographically and socially, and any attempt to carve it up 
would not pacify Europe but would create a dangerous 
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canker eating at its heart. In this respect the author’s 
proposals are somewhat self-contradictory. He advocates a 
European federation, with which I heartily agree, but he 
ruins any chances such a scheme might have by breaking up 
a unit which history has created in a thousand years. The 
Allied statesmen have wisely declared that the carving up of 
Germany is not one of their war aims, and indeed nothing 
would unite the German people more than the fear that a lost 
war would mean the end of German unity. Do not let us be 
deceived by the illusion that Germans would welcome such 
a solution. 


R. Aris. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The fourth volume of The Handbook of British Birds* (Cormorants to 
Crane) appeared in June, despite the war and the death of the Rev. 
F. C. R. Jourdain, one of the four authors. This is the “ Wader ” 
volume, more than half of it being devoted to these birds alone. 
Though it is written by ornithologists for the serious student, it would 
be hard to imagine a better book for the novice who has still to meet 
his first Wader. For, apart from the coloured illustrations and the many 
text figures, there is a double plate of fourteen Waders on the wing. 
These fourteen are portrayed in no less than forty different plumages 
and positions, so that every important marking is displayed. More often 
than not a Wader is first seen flying, so that illustrations in other books, 
of birds at rest, are frequently quite inadequate for purposes of 
identification. 

Shearwaters, Petrels, Grebes and Divers occupy most of the remain- 
ing pages. Eight maps, illustrating migration, breeding stations and, 
in the case of the Fulmar, oceanic range, complete this very fine work. 
As in previous volumes the text contains much that has not hitherto 


been published. 


* * * * * 


This is a new edition of an excellent historyt of South Africa by 
Professor Eric A. Walker, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
sometime Professor of History at the University of Cape Town, which 
was first published in 1928. The text has been thoroughly revised and 
the fine bibliography expanded. A chapter has been added covering 
the last fifteen years and ending with the outbreak of the present war : 
“During that period sovereign independence . . . has been achieved 


* Witherby. Five guineas the set of five volumes or 25s. net each per volume. 
+ A History of South Africa. Longmans. 16s. 
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and the lines of native policy laid down unmistakably.” The con- 
stitutional history which covers every kind of experiment in govern- 
ment, is fascinating and the stage is now set for the difficult problems 
of the new world—after to-day. There are some good maps showing 
the changes of colonial status in the course of the last hundred to a 
hundred and fifty years. The history begins, by the way, with Pharaoh 
Necho. 


* * * * * 


Les Grands Lyriques Anglais,* the first bilingual Anthology of English 
lyrical poetry from Shakespeare up to modern times, has been produced 
by M. Félix Rose, the French poet. The original English is printed on 
one side of the page and M. Rose’s translation on the page opposite. 
It is exceedingly difficult to translate English idiom, which is rooted 
in tradition and association, and still more so when it is in poetical 
form with its own rhythm. The result must be judged by the French 
reader. Here is one familiar example from “ Blow, blow, thou winter 
wind ” : 

Souffle, souffle, glaciale bise!... 
Tu n’es pas si cruelle 

Que I’humaine ingratitude. 

Ta dent n’est pas si incisive, 
Car on ne te voit pas. 


Translations from Pope appear more successful, and “‘ Auld Lang Syne” 
makes quite a good song, though the original, of course, is inimitable. 
But Alice Meynell’s work is hopelessly misunderstood. Let the 
reader try for himself. There is an Avant-propos by Professor 
Gustave Rudler of Oxford and a Preface by M. Rose. 


* * * * * 


It is significant that the children of this country—even long before 
the war—have been expressing themselves in terms of designs of 
aeroplanes, battleships, tanks and other warlike objects. In Child 
Expression in Colour and Form} Dr. Hilda Oldham, who has collected 
in the last four years the work of about 800 children, gives a very vivid 
account of the psychology of childhood and the way our children 
express themselves. This book should be a great help not only for 
teachers but also for parents and all lovers of children. 


* Published by Didier of Paris, but some copies now at Hachette, London. 
{ John Lane. 8s. 6d. 


